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World Week 





Editorial Program for the Year 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


OGRAPHY OF NATIONS 
‘Sixteen articles presenting the geographic, ethnic, and 
Sonomic story of 16 nations or areas prominent in the 
jlitical or economic picture of the day, to appear simul- 
neously with similar material in the United Nations Series 
with other articles providing additional historical back- 
lound. 


Q and KURDISTAN 

RIAN PENINSULA 

HR and RHINELAND 
ACEDONIA 
DDECANESE ISLANDS 
RIPOLITANIA 
UDI-ARABIA 
NKIANG 


YANGTZE VALLEY 
THE DANUBE VALLEY 
MONGOLIA 

BELGIAN CONGO 
PALESTINE 
AFGHANISTAN 

JAVA 

SUEZ CANAL 


ONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Sixteen articles presenting the story of important world 
oducts and their relation to the economy, development, 
ind struggle for power of the nations in which they are 
bund; the growth, the mining, the exploitation of these 
roducts, and the steps involved in their processing. These 
roducts are related to the struggle for political power. 
heir stories have color and interest, and are essential to 
f understanding of our modern industrial culture. 


HEMP 

RARE METALS 

RICE 

CACAO 

SUGAR 

SPICES 

COTTON 

WOOL 

TIMBER and WOOD PULP 


JRANIUM 
RON and STEEL 
FOAL 
UMINUM and MAG- 
NESIUM 
INE 
PRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
NDUSTRIAL and PRECIOUS 
DIAMONDS 


WORLD HISTORY 


THE UNITED NATIONS: A FAMILY ALBUM 

Thirty-two articles presenting a “biography” in words and 
pictures of the 51 member-nations of the world community 
of nations. Each will give a running summary of the country’s 
history, stressing national characteristics, cultural contribu- 


tions, traditions, highlights, turning points, dates, personali- 
ties, etc. 


SYRIA and LEBANON 

INDIA 

PHILIPPINES 

ETHIOPIA and LIBERIA 

MEXICO 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

NETH- CUBA 

HAITI and DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

BRAZIL 

ARGENTINA 

CHILE 

VENEZUELA and COLOMBIA 

URUGUAY 

ECUADOR and PERU 

PARAGUAY and BOLIVIA 


GREAT BRITAIN 

BRITISH DOMINIONS 

U.S. S. R. 

FRANCE 

CHINA 

NORWAY and DENMARK 

BELGIUM and THE 
ERLANDS 

POLAND 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

YUGOSLAVIA 

TURKEY 

GREECE 

EGYPT and SAUDI-ARABIA 

IRAQ 

IRAN 


TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


WEEKLY SERIES of engaging, graphic treatments of 
political, social, and economic problems of current interest. 
Maximum use will be made of visualization in covering 
such subjects as: 


PRICE CONTROL 

CONGRESSIONAL REOR- 
GANIZATION 

CONSERVATION OF RE- 
SOURCES 

FOREIGN LOANS 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

HOUSING 


SHIPPING 

PUBLIC HEALTH 
FEPC 
EMPLOYMENT 
LABOR 

POLITICAL PARTIES 
IMMIGRATION 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


UNITED NATION NEWS 


Scholastic Magazines’ foreign affairs specialist, Irving : 


Talmadge, is an accredited correspondent to the United 


Nations Security Council and General Assembly. World © ee 


Week’s readers will view the actions of, and the delegates ta, 
these United Nations sessions from the vantage point of an 
observer on the scene. The aim will be not only to describe, 
but to interpret, this drama for the young reader. 


(Concluded on page 4-T) 





A ONE-PERIOD LESSON PLAN 
“CLEVELAND CELEBRATES A BIRTHDAY (pp. 8, 9) 


This is the first in a series of 32 articles which will deal 
with aspects of local and state governments and their tie- 
up with the Federal government. Each will stress the con- 
tributions students can make to their local communities by 
understanding how they are run, and by inaugurating or 
taking part in programs to improve the government. The 
underlying theme of the series is: to be a good citizen of 
the United States, and of the United Nations, you must 
first be a good citizen of your local community. (Teachers 
will find this desirable goal set forth in Social Education, 
published by the National Council for the Social Studies, 
May, 1946.) 

During the course of this unit the student should develop 
the following generalizations for a firm base from which to 
view his government and his own relationship to it. 

1. The pattern of local government is not consistent 
among the 48 states. It-is complex within itself, and there 
are many intricate relations between the parts. (ex. county 
and city, town and township, city and state, state and union. ) 

2. Each form of local government has definite functions 
to perform. 

$3. Where these functions have proved inefficient cor- 
rections of various kinds and to varying degrees have been 
instituted. 

4. Good government is responsible to its citizens or their 
representatives. 

5. This responsibility depends largely on the citizen's 
acceptance of his individual part and place in the com- 
munity picture. 

The following specific things must be mastered. 

1. Knowledge of government services, and how to use 
them. 

2. Know how to participate in the local government. 

$8 The responsibility which goes hand in hand with the 

privilege of the ballot. 

_ 4, Attitudes should come from alertness and willingness 
to grapple with problems and community facts. 

5. How to use materials gathered from observation, re- 
search, or interviews. 

In all discussions the emphasis should be on the activity 
Stimulated, or conclusion drawn in terms of setting in mo- 
tion those desirable answers to existing problems. They 
should not end in the classroom on a purely academic level. 

Many devices for stimulating activity can be contrived. 
’ Each should be geared to the greatest possible outlet for 
students in actual terms of their own community. Here are 
a few suggested activities. The class could be broken up 
‘imto various committees, one to attend local council meet- 
ings, another to poll a certain district for reaction to a cur- 
"rent problem, another to institute a monthly forum in either 
the classroom or school auditorium at which time some local 
Official could discuss current topics or campaigns. With 
planning by an alerted student body this “town meeting” 
‘technique will build good school-community relations and 
be invaluable to individual training in citizenship. Wher- 
‘ever possible the arrangements and subjects should be de- 
cided on by the students in tandem with the teacher. 


---——,.  s— - 


For actual classroom purposes the drawing up of 
and charts is the easiest way for students to keep infon 
These should be kept up to date and broken down 
various headings, such as: 1. services; 2. projects; 3. @ 
cials (records of achievements, role, etc.); 4. laws pas 
Several students should participate. Another excellent 
would be to keep an active file on all matters pertaining: 
your community: 1. clips from the papers; 2. pictures; | 
biographical and historical facts; 4. federal and state 
which directly affect your city. From time to time otf 
suggestions will be printed. 

Assign this first article for classroom reading. Sugg 
that students jot down important facts on each of the 
lowing: 1. need for good government; 2. requirements 
benefits of incorporation charter; 3. mayor-council pl 
4. council-manager system; 5. commission form of gover 
ment. No interpretation should be required of them duri 
this exercise, and a time limit should be set. 

Have one of the students give a short report on what 
considers the main points in the growth and background 
Cleveland. 


Challenge to Students 


1. What form of government do we have in our community 
a. How did it come about? 
b. Can you name the various units of our local gove 
ment and give some of their essential functions? 
2. How does this government affect our daily lives? _ 
a. Can we list some of the laws from which we benef 
b. Do you know which officials are responsible for ca 
ing them out? Where are they located? 


3. How may we influence our local government? 
a. What do you think are some esentials of good govern 
ment? Are they present in our community? 
b. To what extent has the public attitude made for goo 
government? Can you cite examples? 


Discussion 


Contrast the “weak mayor” form of city government wit! 
the “strong mayor” form. Which do you think would 
more effective in our community? Why? If our city hired 
manager (a government expert) would conditions be im 
proved? How? If conditions are such that hiring a mar 
ager is unnecessary what are the good points of our pre 
ent system? What might happen if, instead of a mayor and 
a council, a small group of commissioners were ele 
How would you avoid nominating good intentioned but um 
qualified men to the commission? What would be some a 
your standards for selection of candidates? What is yours 
opinion about those up for election this coming Novembert 


References 


“National Municipal Review,” National Municipal) 
League, 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. , April 1936, 50c¢. 
“The Story of the Council-Manager Plan,” National Mu 
nicipal League, 1944, 15c. 

“Forms of Municipal Government,” National Municipal 
League, 1944, 25c. 

“A Century and a Half for Cleveland,” by L. H. Robbins, 
The New York Times Magazine, May 26, 1946. ‘ 


(Concluded on page 3-T) 
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You'll go 


LOCK... 


Here’s why: these new Arrow 
Sports Shirts are made of super- 
handsome fabrics... whopping 
plaids, neat pinchecks, and swell 
solid colors. (Best-looking we’ve 
ever made, honest!) 





STOCK... 


Here's why: You'll find their 
lines trim and their fit perfect. The 
Arrow collars set just right too... 
look specially smart either open or 
shut. (We hope your Arrow dealer 
has them all in stock.) 


BARREL... 


Here's why: in a word—they 
WASH! For 9 out of 10 of these 
sparkling new Arrow Sports Shirts, 
no special treatment is required. 
Put them in the tubs like any other 
Arrow Shirt! 


ARROW g@ SHIRTS “== 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Detour the Doghouse 


oa are many ways for you to land in the social doghouse. 

You can eat your peas with your knife, or wolf your food, *or 
wear slacks to a formal. These are sure-fire if you want to be alone 
— and in the doghouse. 

But there are other kinds of social liabilities that you may 
be carrying around with you. And they land you in the social 
doghouse, too. There are the errors that you make in your speech 
and writing; or maybe you don’t know the difference between a 
Congressman and a Councilman; or perhaps you confuse the 
Supreme Court with a Hollywood setting for a Royal Reception; or 
maybe you think Molotov would adore a Romanoff. : 

You are judged by your speech and by your knowledge 
of what’s what in the news of the world as much as by your 
manners. Express yourself in bad or sloppy grammar, be a Gracie 
Allen without knowing it, and you will be marked as illiterate, or 
uninformed, or plain careless. 

In a way, it’s very unfair. You may be a really “swell guy” 
— but just say “I BUSTED my pencil” —or confuse J. F. Byrnes 
with a radio comedian, and in the eyes of people you are trying to 
please or impress (employers, girl or boy friends, or their parents) 
your Crossley rating hits bottom. 

What can you do about it? Well, in the field of English 
get rid of those “Deadly Don'ts.” That’s about all. You won’t become 
a great writer or speaker necessarily. But you'll be free of those raw 


- and inelegant and inaccurate expressions that make you sound crude 


and unattractive at times. You'll speak and write correctly and 
respectably. That’s a big step in the right direction. 

And then get wise to what goes on in the big and exciting 
games of business and politics —in your home town, in the nation, 
and ‘round the world. You will find them as fascinating as a football 
game when you know the players, the score, and the goals. Then 
there are the worlds of books, of music, of drama, of art. Knowing 
them, too, will keep you far from the social doghouse. 

Your school books, this magazine and others, the radio, 
newspapers, intelligent conversation, discussions led by your teach- 
ers are all part of a daily life now that will help you be a person 
who becomes a Personality. So, at the beginning of this new school 
year, mark well the path to the doghouse, post a big detour sign on 
it, and follow the more interesting, if at times more difficult route, 
through the hall of learning. It’s not a dull place at all. Ask the man 
who lives there. He will tell you it’s much more pleasant than the 
doghouse. 

Don’t get the impression from this brief message that we 
think the “social doghouse” is an all-important place. Staying out of 
it is important, but negative. Knowledge also “accentuates the 
positive.” 

School and studies pay many other dividends. They pay in 


cash money; in happiness; in the pride of being good citizens. On 


this page and throughout this magazine, we shall try to make 
“education” alive and exciting. It is, pretreat 
= fair ond honest tela). Wet Seton eae 
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The 1,200-acre River Rouge Plant is the world’s largest 
industrial city. More than 70,000 people work here. 
Ocean-going freighters dock in the Rouge River Slip, 
right in the middle of the plant. A hundred miles of 
railroad track and miles of automatic conveyors keep 
parts and supplies moving. Within the plant’s 13,000,000 
square feet of floor space is all the equipment needed 
to transform raw materials into finished automobiles. 


Young America’ 


Looks Ahead 


ith Ford 
iE a nies « 
The assembly line way of building things was originated by oe ‘ 
Ford Motor Company, and has played an important part in America is strong because Americans can mal 
making America the world’s greatest industrial nation. On more things faster and better than any oth 
this typical assembly line at the Rouge Plant, hundreds of people in pe world. That’s because of a 
new Ford cars are produced daily. assembly line method of production . . . whi¢ 
was developed by Ford Motor Company in 191 : 
and which is now used generally throughout a = 
production foundry, cast- acres of safety glass are made rool den anes senensioe ch a “ ia and 
ings are made by the most daily in this plant by the ; f ki hi ki h e (in dar 
modern method for Ford Ford-developed continuous Of Sxaking ngs... Rane eee _ many 
Sap apnderaty colina peceess. faster, better... thus providing more joMMAin the 
and better pay for workers. When youan 
come to Detroit, be sure to visit Conf 
Rouge Plant. One of our guides will shoWEE gye def 
you through the plant and we believaae 
{ you'll find it an interesting experience 


en the 
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Here, in the world’s largest Normally, one and a half 


GET A HEAD START QO 

a} YOUR FRIENDS .. . leaf 
——*..._; how to be an expert drives 

; “| > Send today for your free co 

74 it its of “How to Be An Exp 
2 _ a ag Driver” by Al Espeé 

es Ford’s Chief Test 

———«_ er. Address: Ford Motg 

* “» Company, Dept. R-5 

Dearborn, Michiga 


A Ford freighter docks in the Rouge River 
Slip, at the Rouge Plant, with a cargo ofiron 3 


ore from the Ford mines in Minnesota. wea 
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ing in Paris one after 

, 21 Allied nations (in light 
Jark red on map) are consider- 
treaties for five enemy 
(shaded black) who were 

s of Germany: Hungary, 
nia, Bulgaria, Italy and Fin- 


Treaties for Germany and ~ 


a (in solid black) and Japan 
under consideration now.. 
1946 peacemakers are tack- 
‘the treaties with the smaller 
jes first. These treaties may 
as models for the German 
Japanese documents. 
Allied peacemakers of 1919 
led the hardest problem, that of 
any, first. They also wrote pro- 
s for the League of Nations 
their treaties. Today, the United 
ons is already in operation. 
Conference is limited to na- 
is which “actively waged war... 
inst European enemy states.” 
drawings below show how the 
thinery of the peace conference 


en the Conference opened on 
29, many of the smaller nations, 
by Australia’s Herbert Evatt, 
d to the domination of the 
pdings by the Big Four. Also, 
ia and her five satellite neigh- 
is (in dark red on map) disagreed 
|many procedural points with 
fain, the U. S. and the 13 other 
Dns. 
e Conference heard pleas from 
five defeated nations for easier 
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ALLIES NOT SHOWN 
UNITED STATES 
UNION of S.AFRICA 2. 
ETHIOPIA 
AUSTRALIA 
CANADA 
BRAZIL 
NEW ZEALAND xxi 


INDIA 1 
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; BELGIUM 
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, TURKEY 
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and satellites in dark red; other allies in light red; enemies in black. 
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peace settlements than those worked 
out by the Big Four. But individual 
treaty problems are ironed out in 
committee meetings. 

. The Conference adopted two pro- 
cedures for voting:.(1) decisions 
made by a. two-thirds majority; (2) 
decisions made by a simple majority 
(more than half). These rules were 
adopted after Russia had fought 
against accepting recommendations 
voted by a simple majority. 


~ The Cenference does not have power tc make kind- 
“ing decisions. It can only make recommendations 
i which wili be consideree when treaties are sent 


back to 


the Big Four 


Foreign Ministers fer {nal 


drafting. Then, the treaties must be ratified by tne 
Allied governments which sign them 
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Mexican Indians are active in politics. This 4 $8, a 
Indian is tacking an Aleman poster to a tree. : ‘ 


me 0! 

: nito | 

A Spanish adventurer, Hernan Cortes, achieved ity hi 
of the most amazing conquests in all history. Headin , Un 


force of only 400 men, equipped with sixteen horses and TF ears 
brass guns, he conquered all of Mexico after two years SS Cor 
fighting. He transformed the country into a Spanish croy pres 
colony, or vice-royalty, called “New Spain.” It remained He als 


Spanish colony for three hundred years—from 1521 to 18 up to 


Colonial Rule Under Spain | J than 
puntry : 
enem 
the | 
1861. | 
| on fo 
Engla 
justrian 
in as E 
was 
iples of 
-and v 
th 
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This colonial era was perhaps not the happiest in Mexie 
history. True, the Spaniards built cities and churches 
converted the Indians to Christianity. But the economic 
of the Indian peasants showed little advancement und 
Spanish rule. It may have even been worsened. To quad 
an official Mexican source, “With the coming of the Span 
to conquer Mexico, the life of the Indian underwent 
complete change. No longer free and able to decide 
own affairs, the Indian found himself under an oppress 
yoke, .. . And so, for nearly three centuries, Mexico becan 
the property of others.” 

At the top of the social scale in colonial Mexico we 
the gachupines — the European-born whites. Next came f 
creoles — the Mexican-born whites. Then came the mestiz@mme 
of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. At the bottom of tiMeyice 
scale were the Indians, treated virtually as slaves. in, ex- 


S.), 


@ q 
bd UTH of the border, down Mexico way” — all schools MEX I & a 
BB today are shut tight. For today, September 16, is the C 


biggest fiesta on the Mexican calendar. Exactly 136 
years ago, Mexico’s “birth certificate” — her declaration of Catholic priests played a prominent role in the count 
independence — was penned and proclaimed by the patriot early revolutionary history. The first to raise the bann 
priest, Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. of Mexican independence was a priest from the village 2 
As we shall see, this was the first, but by no means the Dolores, Father Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, a creole. 
last, revolution in Mexico’s turbulent history. However, 1810, he organized an army of 80,000 Indians to oust 
Mexico today isn’t what she used to be. In the last quarter Spaniards. He fell in battle and his leadership passed tMarez or 
century, the “R” has been knocked out of “Revolution.” another priest, Father Jose Maria Morelos. The fightin incess 
Though radical changes continue, they are brought about continued until 1815, when Father Morelos was capture insis 
gradually and peacefully by Evolution. and executed. pops f 
Independence was finally won in 1821 by the conservativagmshot by 
Ballots Without Bullets upperclass creoles. A former Spanish officer, Agustin dame of J 
This change was demonstrated last July 7. On that day, Iturbide, staged a successful coup and seized power. Hagpident it 
Mexico held what was described by the press as “the most proclaimed himself Emperor Agustin the First and gavage. The 
peaceful presidential election in its history.” It was strictly himself absolute powers forever. But this “forever” lastemmmat he « 
ballots without bullets. exactly eleven months. Agustin was dethroned and Mexic ec 
The president-elect is Miguel Aleman, who was the became a republic in 1823. co’s ni 
nominee of the goyernment-backed Party of Revolutionary The Mexican scene for the next few decades was domme regim 
Institutions. The new president will assume office next inated by an extraordinary gentleman of fortune — or 
December 1, when the present chief executive, Manuel Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. He was a top-notch gener: 
Avila Camacho, steps down. This non-violent election marks politician and rabble-rouser. He led several revolutions ar 1911, 
Mexico’s coming of age. was five times president of the Mexican Republic. ancis 
Before discussing her rebellious youth and adolescence, It was during this period of confusion and anarchy th y assas 
let us look at Mexico's size and place on the map. Located Mexico and the United States became involved in bord ano 
south of the Rio Grande, Mexico covers an area of 763,944 disputes — perhaps not too much to our credit. In 183. < orde1 
Square miles, about one-fourth the total land size of the the Texans revolted and gained independence from Mexicammranza, ' 
United States. When last counted in 1943, the Mexicans A dozen years later, at the conclusion of a two-year w r it, : 
“numbered 21,153,321. between Mexico and the United States, Mexico ceded natural 
* When the Spaniards first came to Mexico in 1519, the us a vast territory. The states of California, Nevada, Uta was p 
country was divided among several warring Indian tribes. and parts of Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Arizor ese [ 
Of these tribes, the strongest was the Aztecs ruled by were later carved out of this territory. In return for thiggge920, 
Emperor Montezuma. territory we paid the Mexicans $15,000,000. ked by 































































is 8, a man rose to the presidency who was destined _ president. Under Sin Sate eneeeaes; : Faaneny Dena 
os 4 me one of Mexico’s outstanding liberal leaders. He vigorous steps were taken to enforce the constitution of 1917. 
hicvell i mito Juarez, a pure-blooded Zapotec Indian whose In 1934, Lazaro Cardenas, a Leftist who had the mplat a 
| Heading ality has been frequently compared to that of Abraham of labor and the farmers, was elected president. He promptly 
recs Sa : . Under his leadership, the country made definite proceeded to put into effect the earlier program of the 
wo sae toward republican rule. He was the author of revolution. Large estates were broken up and the land 
snish of ys Constitution of 1857, which granted freedom of transferred to coopefative communities. Cardenas also seized 
Pa press and religion, and separated the Church and the oil properties of 17 British and American firms. 

Temalne@@e tHe also curtailed the material powers of the Church, This brings us to the present administration of Avila 
21 to 189 Sup to that time owned 
' than two-thirds of 
buntry’s national wealth. 
p enemies of Juarez in- 

the French Emperor, 


in Mexi OO 
urches 4 


conomic 
nent ung eon III, to invade Mex- 
|. To qua /1861. In this adventure, 
the Spano formed a coalition 


iderwent MEERSIand and installed 
; lustrian Archduke Max- 
decide } . 
n as Emperor. The in- 
h was contrary to the 
iples of the Monroe Doc- 
and was possible only 


oppres 
ico becar 


exico wel 
t came th ase the United States 
e mealiil avolved in the Civil War. 


tom of # exican League, Mickey 
S. , ex-Dodger (now back 


, $.), slides into third. 
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OR MODELS THE HALLS OF MONTEZUMA 


ho 2a A land of contrast, with a past of violent political up- 


— : heavals, Mexico has now come of age among the nations 


Oo oust th 

passed ez organized guerrilla bands throughout the country Camacho, who was elected in 1940. His is a slightly left- 

e fighting incessantly harried the French invaders. Finally, of-center government, although more friendly relations with 

| capturelilmite insistence of the United States, Napoleon withdrew the Church have been restored under him. His successor, 
roops from Mexico. In 1867, Maximilian was captured Miguel Aleman, who will be inaugurated next December 1, 

nservati ot by Mexican patriots. Juarez resumed the presidency. is expected to continue Camacho’s policies. 


gustin dampe of Juarez’ generals, a mestizo, Porfirio Diaz, became Strongly pro-Allied in its sentiments, the Mexican govern- 
ower. ident in 1876, and held on to that office for over thirty ment declared war against the Axis on June 1, 1942, and 
and gavams. The kindest thing that can be said for Dictator Diaz also gave wholehearted economic support to the U.N. She is 
er” laste™mmat he did maintain peace and order. To build up the a member of the all-powerful United Nations Security 


d Mexieilmmtry economically, he literally mortgaged away all of Council. 

Wiico’s natural resources to foreign investors. Under -the , . 
was dom regime, the rich grew richer and the poor poorer. Baseball Below the Rio Grande 
ine — on Perhaps the most amazing domestic development in 
1 geners Change by Revolution Mexico in the past year was the introduction of big time 
tions an 1911, the Diaz dictatorship fell in a popular revolt led beisbol in the country. All credit is due to the enterprising 
.. Francisco Madero. A sincere democrat, he was treacher- | 2nd fabulously wealthy Pasquel brothers, who by ballyhoo 





rchy thalllly assassinated in 1913 and his powers were usurped by and publicity have made the Mexicans baseball-conscious. 
in bordéiiiltoriano Huerta, a reactionary, who tried to restore the. They have already lured from our National League top-shelf 
1835-S@mNe order. He, in turn, was overthrown by Venustiano _ allplayers such as Max Lanier, the St. Louis Cardinals’ 
1 Mexicgliifranza, who gave Mexico in 1917 its present constitution. leading southpaw pitcher, and a half-dozen other “names.” 
year wamlmler it, social and labor rights were guaranteed, most of It’s all good “good-neighbor-policy” stuff. That's the kind 
ceded natural resources were nationalized, and primary educa- of “Lend-Lease” they like. 

da, Uta was put under the control of the government. 

1 Arizonfm™mnhese promises, however, remained largely on paper. 


This is the first article in a series on each of 


for thif##i920, Carranza was assassinated and Alvaro Obregon, 
4 the United Nations. Next article: Chile. 


by all the leading revolutionary groups, became 
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and surveyors from Connecticut reached the mouth of 

the Cuyahoga River on Lake Erie. There they measured 
out townships five miles square. The one they thought 
would be the “capital” town, they named after their leader, 
Moses Cleaveland. 

This year Clevelanders are celebrating their sesquicenten- 
nial — the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of their city’s 
founding. With gay pageants, conventions, civic meetings, 
and circuses, they are commemorating Cleveland’s growth 
from a struggling frontier village to the sixth largest city of 

__ the United States. 

In paying tribute to Cleveland’s past, its citizens can re- 
late much that is fact and much that is fiction. One legend 
concerns the “a” that has disappeared from Cleaveland. The 
story is that the “a” was dropped in 1832 by a newspaper 
editor to make the name fit in a headline — and it never 
reappeared. 


0° a hot July day in 1796, a weary group of explorers 


Cities Grow on Commerce 


As for the facts, Clevelanders know that the early growth 
of their city was almost painfully slow. Its real development 
began in 1832. In that year the Ohio Canal was completed. 
It ran from Cleveland and Lake Erie across the state to the 
Ohio River. Where a few prairie schooners had once creaked 
on their way, there was now the hustle and bustle of steam- 
boats being loaded — of stage coaches arriving and departing 
with passengers and goods. 

Immigrants came by the hundreds — attracted by the 
trade and industrial opportunities in a city located between 
the iron regions of Lake Superior and the coal and oil de- 
posits of Pennsylvania and Ohio. Cleveland’s population in 
1820 had been only 606. Sixty years later it had reached 
160,000. Today there are 878,000 inhabitants in the city 
proper, and 1,215,000 if you count the suburbanites. 

Like all communities, Cleveland needed a government — 
to see that persons were protected from violence, that homes 
were protected against fire, that streets were kept clean, that 
water supplies were kept pure. As Cleveland grew, so did 
problems of local government. To handle these problems, the 
citizens had to get increased power from the state. 


Having a look at Cleveland may help you 
how local government works in your communi 


Cleveland CELEBRATE 
a Birthday 


Clevelanders parade 
on city’s 150th birth- 
day. Photo, 
1946 Sesquicentennial. 
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“STRONG MAYOR PLAN 











City DEPARTMENTS 











Any intelligent citizen of Cleveland can tell you aba 5 
these changes in the local government — and why they 
thought necessary. This knowledge is essential to him if 
is to understand present municipal problems and cast 
ballot wisely in local elections. 

For the same reasons, you should know as much abé 
the growth of your town’s government as you do about 
exploits of its heroes. Do you know when your commun 
became a village? Do you know when it became a cf 
Can you trace the autobiography of your community in 
way that Clevelanders can tell their story? 

It was in 1814, for instance, that the twenty or so fa 
that made up Cleveland split off from the rest of the to 
ship. They obtained a charter as an incorporated ville 
Incorporation means that the state gives a certain group 
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people a charter to do business — the business of governi 8 t 
themselves as an individual unit. To be eligible for the page &Y™ 
ers and privileges that go with incorporation — such as b - 
rowing money and raising taxes for local improvement hande 
villages in most states must have a certain population alm. Cle 
cover a certain area. In New York State, for example, thage “™ °P 
must be at least 200 persons living in an area of one sq elect 
mile or less. be, he 
Using the powers it had as a village, Cleveland was ak had 
to take care of its early problems. It passed a law against tr. 190 
too free and easy use of fire-arms. Another law rec : ag 
people driving carriages through the village to rein in tha" — 
horses to a conservative trot. 9 dec 
By 18386, Cleveland’s leaders found that in order to eos he 
isfy the needs of the growing community, they needed widiy 
taxing and borrowing powers than Ohio gave its — 
They obtained a charter as the City of Cleveland. de thc 
A city’s charter is like the constitution of a nation, It dae of 8 


scribes the kind of government the city is to have, its pov 
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COMMISSION PLAN OF CITY GOVERNMENT 
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Drawings by Pictograph Corp. From “‘Living in Our Communities.” 
by Krug and Quillen, published by Scott, Foresman & Co., 1946 


officers, and how the officers are to be selected. Cleve- 

i's first city charter provided for’a mayor elected by the 

ple. There was also a popularly elected council of three 

esentatives from each ward, Orfe additional alderman 

each ward was elected by the entire city. 

his mayor-council plan is the one most commonly used 
erican cities. More than sixty per cent of our cities 
over 5,000 population are governed by a mayor and 


mcil. But the mayor is not always a strong figure. 


“Weak” Mayor vs. “Strong” Mayor 
ome cities have what is called the “weak mayor” form, 
re the council rather than the mayor has the real power. 
ing the period when Cleveland’s city government was 
trying its wings, this form of government became so 
pt and inefficient in the United States that citizens 
handed something better. 
n Cleveland, a new kind of governing machinery was 
in operation in 1891. Under this system, the mayor, who 
elected, was given the power to appoint the heads of the 


ice, health, and other departments. Previously these offi- 
is had been elected. 


In 1903, Clevelanders decided that they had given too 
h power to their chief executive, and that it had been 
ed. They went back to the weak mayor plan, but in 


D9 decided that maybe the old way was more effective. 


our, years later the people voted for a new charter that 
e the mayor even greater powers. There are certain 
nesses in the “strong mayor” plan, however, which 
de those interested in civic reform want an entirely new 
of government for Cleveland, 

hese weaknesses are still pointed out today by students 
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enough executives to run a huge city organization and good 
enough politicians to be elected mayor,” argues the National 
Municipal League, a civic organization that has fought for 
the improvement of local government. 

The strong grip of political machines on many of our 
“strong mayor” cities is emphasized as another defect in the 
system. Because the mayor has so much power, it is easy 
for him to build up a strong personal machine that may dic- 
tate the decisions of the city council. 


Council-Manager System 


In looking around for a substitute for the mayor-council 
plan, civic leaders in Cleveland were impressed by the 
“council-manager” plan. This plan was first adopted in 
Sumter, South Carolina, in 1912. It provides for the election 
of a city council. The council in turn hires a manager who 
is an expert in the work of city government. This meang 
that the chief executive has been trained professionally for 
his job of carrying out the policies laid down by the coun- 
cil. In contrast, many of our mayors actually are amateurs 
at administering the city’s business. Also, it is easier to re- 
move a corrupt manager than it is to remove a corrupt mayor, 

When Cleveland adopted this plan in 1924, it became 
the largest city ever to operate under a city-manager charter. 
Because both the Democratic and Republican parties op- 
posed the change, however, Manager William R. Hopkins 
found it tough sledding from the start. 

Most of the council members were hold-overs from the 
old mayor-council system. They succeeded in blocking Man- 
ager Hopkins’ program for the city at almost every point. 
In 1931, despite the advice of leading civic organizations, 
the people voted to return to the strong-mayor plan. 

This experience in Cleveland is unusual in the history of 
the city manager movement. More than six hundred cities 
have adopted the plan so far. 


Weakness of Commission Plan 


There is a third form of city government, used in about 
16 per cent of the cities in the United States today. Instead 
of electing a mayor and a council, the citizens of these 
communities vote directly for a small group of commission- 
ers. The commissioners act as the legislature and pass the 
city laws. In addition, each commissioner heads one of the 
city’s administrative departments, such as accounts and fi- 
nance, public safety, health, streets, parks. 

Many cities have tried the commission form and then 
abandoned it. The most serious weakness in the plan seems 
to be that commissioners are often elected who are “good 
fellows,” but who do not have the technical qualifications 
for their jobs. A study of the commission government in one 
city disclosed that the water commissioner was a barber by 
trade. The public-works commissioner had been a newspaper 
reporter; the street commissioner had been a house-mover. 

There is still much room for improvement in our local 
governments. But good machinery in itself does not guaran- 
tee efficient rule. How smoothly that machinery will run de- 
pends on the men at the controls. Good government is there- 
fore the responsibility of each citizen, since it is the men he 
elects who run the machinery he has chosen. 





This is the first article in a series on 
“Good Citizenship—This Is the Way.” 


























Second atomic bomb explosion at Operation Crossroads. Photo was made 
with an automatic camera at Bikini Atoll less than five miles from the blast. 


| Saw the Bombs 60 0) FF 


ESTS Able and Baker — Acts I and II of the drama 
J ens Operation Crossroads — are over now. Act III, 

better known as Test Charlie, will be played at Bikini 
sometime next year, unless Congress decides to pull down 
the curtain. 

Most drama critics can judge a play after seeing two acts. 
We may be able to do the 8ame with Operation Crossroads. 

The vital questions are: Why were these tests held? What 
were the results? What lesson do these results have for man- 
kind? 

Since last June, when Scholastic Magazines were chosen 
to be represented at Operation Crossroads, I have attempted 
to find the answers to these questions. As Crossroads cor- 
respondent for Scholastic Magazines, I journeyed the 7,000 
miles to Bikini Atoll for a front row seat, spoke to top- 
ranking military and scientific participants in the tests, saw 
the bombs go off, and visited the target vessels before and 
after the atomic bombs had done their work on them. 


Arguments For and Against the Tests 


Why were the tests held? There are as many answers to 
that question as to the one about whether the chicken or 
the egg had priority. 

At a news conference aboard the press ship USS Appa- 
lachian, Admiral W. H. Blandy gave correspondents the 
Official reasons. He said: “We want to know what effect 


Harris & Ewing photo 


SAM BURGER, Sch 
tic Magazines’ Av 
Editor, saw the 
bomb tests at Bikini 
one of the select gro 
of correspondents 
credited by the 
Army-Navy Task 
Here H® gives you 
eye-witness report. 


atomic bombs have on naval vessels. Then we can 
whether it will be necessary to re-design our ships ar 
change our naval strategy.” q 

Some high-ranking Army Air Force officers told a di 
ferent story. One, who requested that we withhold his nam 
in quoting him, expressed the opinion of fellow officers whe 
he remarked bitterly: “Why were the tests held? Just s 
the Navy can prove to the public that navies are not ob 
solete in atomic warfare. Don’t let the title ‘Joint Arm 
Navy Task Force’ fool you. The Navy is running this sho 
and the Navy isn’t going to risk losing the appropriation 
they’ve asked Congress to grant them for a bigger Navy. 

Scientists, too, differed in their opinions of the tests. D 
R. A. Sawyer, Technical Director for Operation Crossroad: 
said: “We need more accurate, scientific data on the be 
havior of an atomic bomb, its effect on steel and concret 
structures, and on living creatures. Crossroads will supp! 
us with much of this information.” 

Other scientists, some of whom played a big part in de 
veloping the atomic bomb, said that the tests gave us litt 
scientific information. They claimed that the atomic bomk 
is not primarily a weapon for use against navies, but. 
weapon to be used for wholesale destruction of cities ax 
industrial centers. 

Dr. J. Rebert Oppenheimer, one of the atomic bomb se 
tists, said that 40,000,000 of our people could be wiped ou 
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ne night by a rain of atomic bombs. One or two attacks 
this would destroy our power ‘to produce the goods of 
. A navy at sea, whose job it is to carry the offensive to 
my territory and keep open supply lines of men and 
, would be useless if the “production front” back 
ne had been knocked out. For this reason, an enemy with 
atomic bomb could afford to ignore our Navy. 
oreign newspaper correspondents had still other reasons 
Operation Crossroads. Mikhal Hoffman, correspondent 
pro-Soviet Polish newspapers, said: “Many Europeans 
] that the United States is— how do you say — showing 
its new muscle. People in Europe are rebuilding their 
tries stone by stone. They look up and see what Amer- 
is doing — and to them it is no different from the show- 
off Hitler once did.” 
‘Octavio Guzman, correspondent for the Mexican news- 
pers, said: “Of course it must be a frightening thing to 
ny countries who do not have the bomb. But Mexico is 
worried. We know a big country like yours must have 
od reasons for these tests, whatever they are.” 
What were the results of Test Able and Test Baker? 
Test Able is very difficult to evaluate for a number of 
asons. The bomb missed its aiming point (the USS Ne- 
da) by more than 2,000 feet. The bomb detonated at too 
an altitude, thereby wasting much of its force upon the 
ter of the lagoon. Lastly, the bomb was not “Nagasaki 
rength.” In other words, it was not as powerful as the 
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By SAM BURGER, 


{-bomb that blasted Nagasaki, in August, 1945. Therefore, 
is not surprising that the Able bomb failed to sink any of 
he capital ships clustered in the center of the target area. 


Would Humans Survive the 3 Atomic Killers? 


However, the damage caused should not be taken lightly. 
Two days after Able Day, I went aboard the battered cruiser 
Pensacola. The funnels, masts, and superstructure had been 
mashed as if by a mighty fist. Radio and radar installations 
jopside had completely disappeared, making the ship “blind” 

d “deaf.” Even if the Pensacola had been able to get 
up steam despite her torn stacks, she would have beer help- 
ess in a night engagement. 

Nor was this all. A terrible searing wave of heat had 

orched her paint black and charred her wooden decks. 

he neat piles of Army and Air Forces materials, which had 
en stacked on the decks, had completely vanished. Only 
a iow scraps of burnt rubble remained to mark their places. 

Water streams had been played on the ship’s deck: to 
extinguish fires and wash off radioactive particles, But in 
many places aboard the ship radioactivity was still present 
in deadly amounts. I wondered how many of her crew mem- 
bers would have survived all three killers — blast, heat, and 
radioactivity. 

When an atomic bomb explodes, it gives off tremendous 
energy — or radiation. Some of this radiation is in the form 
of light and heat. But a large amount of it is in the form 
of rays we cannot see. Scientists call them alpha, beta, and 
gamma rays. All three are dangerous, but the gamma rays 
are the deadliest. 

These radiations have still another terrible effect. They 
can make harmless atoms just as deadly as themselves by 
inducing radioactivity in them. That is why the test ships 


We 


sed the. welse af timer agd: be Ieaboons wall y 
explosion. The atoms of sodium, phosphorous, and iodine in — 
the water had been made radioactive — that is, they them- - 
selves now were giving off gamma radiations! The carbon — 
atoms in the steel ships did the same, and so the ships were 
also dangerous. 

Luckily, atoms which have been made radioactive lose 
this property in a‘rather short time. Dangerous radioactivity 
wears off — sometimes in seconds, sometimes after hours or 
even days. 

Navy officials showed keen satisfaction that only five 
small ships had been sunk in Test Able. They were confi- 
dent that an atomic bomb, even when accurately aimed, 
could not crush the thick steel hulls of the heavier vessels. 

But Army Air Force officers were angry because they 
had been alllowed to drop only dne. bomb. They pointed 
out that if an enemy should attack our fleet, he would do 
it with scores of bomb-carrying planes and atomic rockets. 

Goggles over my eyes, heart pounding, I saw the bomb 
go off. The unearthly flare, the column of flame towering 
skyward, and the death-laden cloud that mushroomed five 
miles upward at terrific speed — these were unforgettable 
sights. 

No human eye was closer to the target ships than 12 
miles, the position of Admiral Blandy’s flagship, the Mf. 
McKinley. Our press ship was 18 miles from the blast point, 
and we did not feel the impact nor hear the roar of this 
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mighty explosion. It was all visual, but a sight to shake men» 
to their very roots. 

At Test Baker, the Appalachian was brought a few miles 
closer to the blast, and the sound effects proved more satis- 
fying to sensation-seeking reporters, So did the “casualty 
list” of ships sunk or damaged. 

This time the bomb was suspended from a barge, and 
set off about 30-40 feet below the surface of the lagoon. 
The battleship Arkansas went down in a matter of seconds. 
The gallant aircraft carrier Saratoga stayed afloat for seven 
hours, then nosed her way to the coral bottom of Bikini 
Lagoon. Another battleship, the Japanese Nagato, was also 
mortally wounded and sank five days later. 

Tons of radioactive water drenched many of the ships. 
Even days later, many of the target vessels were still so 
“hot” radioactively, that no man could board them without 
forfeiting his life. 


Only One Defense Against A-Bomb 


Make no mistake about it — at sea as on land, the atomic 
bomb is murderous and destructive beyond your most awful 
imaginings. 

There is still only one known defense against the atomic — 
bomb — the successful cooperation of all nations to main- 
tain world peace. No doubt naval strategists and ship de- ” 
signers will find ways of cutting down losses in ships and 
men caused by atomic attack. No doubt the Air Force will 
perfect new ways of striking back at enemies with bombs © 
of our own. 


But it is not merely military and naval science which ae 


stands at the crossroads, All mankind stands there today. 
Yon and t oie teak cemee e oe 
Which road will we take? 
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itizenship Quiz 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


I. CLEVELAND’S BIRTHDAY 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total 30. 

1, From what state did the first ex- 

and surveyors of the present site 
of Cleveland come? 

a. Connecticut 

b. New York 

c. Rhode Island 

d. Delaware 

2. What are Clevelanders celebrating 
this year? 

a. opening of St. Lawrence Seaway 

b. centennial 

c. sesquicentennial 

d. completion of Ohio Canal 


$. The “council-manager” plan pro- 


vides for: 


a. larger state grants 

b. a trained manager 

c. election of manager on non-par- 

tisan ticket 

d. higher taxes 

4. What privilege does a village re- 
Ceive by an incorporation charter? 

a. lower taxes 

b. self government as a unit 

¢. government loans 

d. freedom from federal laws 

5. Which governing plan is in use by 
most cities? 

a. commission 

b. Chamber of Commerce 

ce. bankers trusts 

d. mayor-council 

6. What is the most serious weakness 
in the commission form of government? 

a. too much graft 
_ b. unqualified men often elected 

c. Washington won't back it up 

d. home rule is curtailed by state 


My Score 


ll. DOWN MEXICO WAY 
Match the items in the right hand 


“column with those in the left by insert- 


ing the correct number in the paren- 
theses. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


1. Cortes ( ) gave Mexico its pres- 
ent constitution 
( ) Creole patriot-priest 
( ) dictator for 30 years 
( ) Leftist who seized 
foreign oil properties 
) Indian who helped 
defeat Maximillian 
) Aztec ruler 


) President during 
Texas revolt 

) new President elect 

) made Mexico a 
Spanish colony 

) Emperor installed 
by Napoleon III 


My Score 


iil. BIKINI BOMB TESTS 
Complete the following statements by 
underlining the correct word or phrase. 
Each counts 5. Total 25. 
1. Those concerned with the atom 
bomb tests: 
. disagreed on purposes 
. were careless of personnel 
refused press coverage of event 
. decided the bomb was useless 
. The test which did the most dam- 
was: 
Test Able 
Test Charlie 
Test Baker 
. Test Dog 
Gamma rays are: 
the loudest 
. green in color 
the weakest 
. the deadliest 
. The only defense 
bombs is: 
a. bigger navies 
b. international cooperation 
c. baka bombs 
d. plutonium coils 
5. This practice 
called: 
a. Torch 
b. Overlord 
e. Crossroads 
d. Muskox 


. Cardenas ( 
. Maximillian 

. Carranza 

. Diaz 


10. Montezuma 


waco op 
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against A- 


Operation was 


My Score — 


IV. PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


Complete the following statements by 
writing the correct word in each space. 
Score 3 each, perfect score, 15. 

1. The Italian treaty will be signed 

by all 21 nations except _____. 

2. The peacemakers of 1919, besides 

making peace, organized the 


. The Paris Conference will not 
draft treaties with __ __ __. 

. The spokesman for the 16 smaller 
nations has been —____. 
Greece and all who signed the 
Hungarian treaty will sign the 
Bulgarian treaty except 


My Score 


V. TREATY COUNTRIES 


Can you identify the country fror 
its capital? Each counts 2%. Total 10) 


HELSINKI jam 
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4. 
My Score Total Score 


(N) EWS (Q) UOTIENT 


How well do you know your news? 
This is a general information test, and | 
not part of the “Citizenship Quiz.” 
Headlines "Round the World 

A. Underline the correct word: 

. Austria approved public ownership of 
industry despite objections of: 
a. Russia; b. England; c. 
States; d. Hungary 
2. Czechoslovakia re-elected, as president 
of the Republic: 
a. Gottwald; b. Zapotocky; c. Benes; 
d 
. Fi 
a. Radical Socialist; 


United 


b. Communist; 
» swiliCan 
. U.S.’ proposal to inerge occupied zones 
in Germany was accepted by: 
a. Russia; b. Britain; c. France; d. 
Poland 
B. Match the names in the left col- 
umn with statements on the right. There 
will be one extra statement. 


CHINA 

1. U. S. advisor-mediator 
to China’s government 

2. Completed a_ survey 
of Manchuria 

8. Leading Communist 
organization 

4. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
party 

MEXICO 

1. A famous Leftist 

2. New President elect 

3. Defeated candidate 

4. Dictator for 30 years 


. Pauley 


. Marshall 


. Kuomintang 


. Aleman 
b. Padilla 
Diaz 

F0 ‘6-q 13-8 sooo 
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Your friends love to see 
themselves in pictures... 
and “snaps” are fun to share 


Everyone likes to look at snapshots. When 
the gang goes back to school, you can count 
on a thrill every time you show the ones you 
took. Extra prints make welcome gifts, and 
help make close friends closer. 


And there’s no trick at all to making good 
pictures with a Brownie. Simply center your 
subject in the view-finder and “click.” You'll 
find yourself getting swell snapshots right 
from the start. Play it safe—use Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film. You press the button—it does 
the rest... Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 


You see your subject in full pic- 
ture size—sharp and clear—in the 
hooded view-finder. Makes 15%” 
square pictures readily enlarged 
to any size. Shoots 12 without re- 
loading. One of many cameras 
among famous Kodaks, it costs 
less than you think. See your 
local dealer. 


















-. Paris Peace Conference 
‘The first peace conference of World Wer 
Il opened in Paris on July 29. Its purpose 
‘is to draw up peace treaties with Italy, 

Finland, Belgium, Hungary, and Romania. 


| ‘Treaties with Germany, Austria, and Japan 


will be considered later. Participating are 
21 nations: the Big Five (U. S., Britain, 
Russia, France, China) and 16 others 
“which had actively waged war against 
European enemy states.” The five enemy 
countries were permitted to present their 
views before the Conference. Albania, Aus- 
tria, Cuba, Egypt, Iran, and Mexico were 
invited to take part in the discussions 
(but not in the voting). 

On Aug. 7, the Conference adopted by 
a vote of 15 to 6, a rule on voting pro- 
cedure. Recommendations of the Confer- 
ence may be passed either (a) by a 
two-thirds majority, or (b) by a simple 
majority of more than one-half. Both types 
of recommendations are to be submitted to 
~ the Council of Foreign Ministers, who will 
draw up the final texts of the treaties. 


Europe 


Austria — Cabinet protested seizure of 
Austrian property by Russia’s Red Army. 
Despite objections from Moscow, Parlia- 
ment- unanimously approved (July 26) the 
nationalization (public ownership) of in- 
dustries. The Allied Council upheld the 
law nationalizing industry in Austria, but 
the Soviet delegate declared that it will 
be ignored in the Russian zone. 

Czechoslovakia — The Constituent Par- 
Hiament re-elected Dr. Eduard Benes presi- 
dent of the Republic, to serve until a new 
constitution is drafted. 

France —In the June 2 elections for a 
new Constituent Assembly, the strongly 
Catholic MRP (Popular Republican Move- 
ment), which favors nationalization of in- 
dustries, became France’s leading party at 
the expense of the extremist parties of the 
right and the left. The Constituent As- 
sembly elected Georges Bidault, MRP 
leader, president of the provisional gov- 
ernment. He also holds the posts of premier 
and foreign minister. 

Germany — The Christian Social Union 
won first place in the June 30 elections for 
Constituent Assemblies in the three states 
in the U. S. zone. The Social Democrats 
were second, the Communists third. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, U. S. prosecutor at the 
Nuremberg Trial of Nazi War Criminals, 
feft for the U. S. on July 30, after he 
summed up the case against the accused 
war criminals. He will return to hear the 
verdict handed down. On Aug 10, the 
French government turned down the 
United States proposal for uniting the four 
Allied occupation zones. The same pro- 
posal had earlier been rejected by the 
Russians but accepted by the British. 

Healy — In a referendum held on June 2, 
the Italian people voted against the mon- 
archy and for a republic. The election re- 
Sults for the 556 seats in the Constituent 
Assembly were as follows: Christian Dem- 
Ocrats, 207; Socialists, 115; Communists, 
=, 104; National Democratic Union, 41; 
» twelve other parties, 84 seats. 





PHILIPPING 
INDEPENDENCE 


Akron Beacon Journal 


Solo 


On June 18, King Humbert relinquished 
his throne and left for Barcelona. Provi- 
sional President Enrico de Nicola (July 2) 
invited Alcide de Gasperi to form a new 
cabinet. 

Poland — The Government won on June 
80 in the national referendum on the crea- 
tion of a one-house parliament. The anti- 
Soviet Polish Peasant party had opposed 
a one-house parliament. Stanislaw Miko- 
lajczyk, leader of the Peasant party, 
charged irregularities in ballot counting. 
Mikolajczyk demanded that the referendum 
be ruled invalid because of fraud. The de- 
mand was refused by the Government. At 
Kielce (July 5) 36 Jews were killed in an 
anti-Semitic riot. 

Russia — The U. S. State Department 
(July 23) sent a note to Russia accusing 
Russia of stripping Hungary of food and 
industrial materials. Russia rejected this 
note, calling the charges “absolutely 
groundless.” The Moscow radio (Aug. 2) 
reported that Gen. A. A. Vlasov gnd ten 
of his subordinates, who had deserted to 
the Nazis, had been hanged as traitors. 

Turkey — Final results of the July 21 
Parliamentary elections showed that the 
incumbent Republican People’s party won 
896 seats; Democrats, 62; and Indepen- 
dents, 7. For the first time in Turkish his- 
tory, universal suffrage and the secret ballot 
prevailed, and more than one party ran 
candidates. On Aug. 5, Ismet Inonu was 
re-elected by the National Assembly for 
his fourth term as president. On Aug. 19, 
the U. S. State Department rejected Rus- 
sla’s proposal for joint Soviet-Turkish con- 
trol of the Dardanelles. 

Yugoslavia— On July 15, a military 
court found General Draja Mikhailovich, 
Chetnik leader and critic of the Tito re- 
gime, and 23 other defendants guilty of 
treason. Two days later, General Mik- 


hailovich was executed by a firing squad. 
On Aug. 19, a second American transport 
plane was shot down by Yugoslavs near 
Trieste. On the same day, Britain and 
U. S. sent sharp notes to Tito charging 
him with waging a war of nerves. 
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ing the release within 48 hours of the 





occupants of the two American planes’ 
forced down by Yugoslav fighters. The 
flyers were released before the 48 hours 


expired. 


Britain and the Empire 
Canada — Fred Rose, 


convicted (June 15) of giving secret mili- 
tary information to Russia. He was sen- 
tenced to six years imprisonment. 

Eire — The Dail (parliament) approved 
(July 24) Premier Eamon de ‘Valera’s re- 
quest to apply for UN membership. 


Great Britain — Labor candidates won 


in July 25 by-elections by smaller margins 
than in last year’s elections. H. G. Wells, 
famed British novelist and historian, died 
(Aug. 13) at the age of 79. 

India — The All-India Congress party 
approved (July 7) by a vote of 204 to 51, 
the British Cabinet Mission’s plan for 
independence. But on July 29, the All-India 
Moslem League withdrew its previous ac- 


ceptance of the plan. For four days, Hindu 


and Moslem mobs battled in Calcutta. 


Asia 


China — U. S. Ambassador Edwin W. 
Pauley, after completing a survey of Man- 
chyria, reported (June 21) that the Rus- 
sians had stripped the country of its 
industrial equipment. Fighting between 
Communist and Government troops con- 
tinued. Three American Marines were 
killed and 12 wounded, Aug. 2, in a con- 
voy ambushed by Chinese Communists. 

Three days later, the U. S. State De- 
partment announced that the U. S. did 
not intend to withdraw the Marines from 
China. On Aug. 9, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall and U. S. Ambassador John Leighton 
Stuart declared that the settlement of the 
issues between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists “appears impossible.” The fol- 
lowing day, a new clash was reported 
between U. S. Marines and Chinese Reds. 

On Aug. 14, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek promised to end Kuomintang one- 
party rule and to inaugurate a constitutional 
government. Chinese Communists (Aug. 
21) rejected Chiang’s invitation for par- 
ticipation. 

Japan — The international trial of 28 
Japanese war leaders opened in Tokyo, 
June 138. The Allied Council agreed (June 
17) to a rural land reform program to 
assure a fairer distribution of land among 
farmers. Emperor Hirohito addressed the 





An ultimatum was served by the U. SJ 
on Tito’s government (Aug. 21) demand-' 
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opening session of the Diet (parliament), 
on June 20, and urged the adoption of the 


» new constitution. 


Philippines — The Philippines Republic 
was born July 4, after 48 years of U. S. 


' sovereignty. The U. S. flag was lowered 


over Manila and the Philippine standard 
raised. President Manuel Roxas declared 
that the U. S. flag “has been lowered from 


| the flagstaffs of this land not in defeat, not 


in surrender, not by compulsion, but by the 
voluntary act” of the United States. 


Near East 


Iran — A ten-point agreement between 
the government and the Azerbaijan Prov- 
ince “rebels” was announced (June 14) 
settling the eight-month dispute over 
“autonomy.” On Aug. 1, Premier Ghavam 
presented his new cabinet to the Shah. 
It includes three Tudeh ( pro-Soviet) party 
members. Following British troop move- 
ments in Iraq, along the southern border 
of Iran, tension rose to a new pitch, August 
17, with reports that Russia has massed 15- 
2% divisions on the Soviet-Iranian border 

Palestine — The west wing of the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem, housing British 
Military Headquarters, was destroyed 
(July 22) by land mines planted by Jewish 
terrorists. The casualties included 91 killed 
and 45 wounded. The Jewish Agency con- 
demned “this outrage.” 

On July 25, the Anglo-American Cabinet 
Committee announced its proposal for the 
partitioning of Palestine into Jewish, Arab, 
and Central Government districts. The 
British Government halted Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine on Aug. 12. It announced 
that thereafter all would-be immigrants 
will be taken to Cyprus. It was reported 
on Aug. 20 that Britain would ask the 
United Nations for Palestine trusteeship. 


Latin America 


Argentina — Juan D. Peron was in- 
augurated President on June 4. Two days 
later, Russia recognized his* regime. On 
Aug. 1, Peron declared Argentina would 
fight on the side of U. S. in another war. 

Bolivia — President Gualberto Villarroel 
was killed on July 22, when an armed revolt 
swept his government out of power. The 
revolutionary government was recognized 
by the U. S. on Aug. 12. On Aug. 16, Dr. 
T. M. Gutierrez was sworn in as Acting 
President of the Republic 

Mexico — The country’s most peaceful 
presidential election was held on July 7. 
Miguel Aleman, of the Government-backed 
Party of Revolutionary Institutions, de- 
feated Dr. Ezequiel] Padilla. 
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Talburt in N. Y. World Telegram 


The Century Plant Finally Blooms 


At Home 


President and Congress — Before the 
79th Congress adjourned on August 2, it 
passed many bills which became laws of 
the land when President Truman signed 
them. Among them were: 

Federal pay increases (May 24) — postal 
workers pay increased $400 yearly; wages 
of other Federal workers raised 14 per cent. 

Permanent school lunch program (June 
4) — $75,000,00C annually appropriated 
fer program, in which 26 states and Hawaii 
will participate this year. 

Hobbs anti-racketeering bill (July 3) 
-made unions subject to severe penalties 
if they interfere with interstate commerce 
hy “robbery or extortion.” 

Stock piling (July 23) —strategic and 
critical raw materials to be stock-piled 
against shortages. The President criticized 
the “buy-American” clause as hampering 
the bill’s “essential purpose.” 

Federal judges (July 31) — received pay 
raises of $5,000 yearly. 

Overseas surplus goods ( Aug. 1) — State 
Department was authorized to use funds 
from surplus sales for education of U. S. 
students abroad. 

Congressional reorganization ( Aug. 2) — 
raised Congressmen’s salaries to $12,500 a 
year, and made Congressmen eligible for 
pensions; reduced House standing com- 
mittees from 48 to 19; Senate committees 
from 33 to 15; required registration of 
lobbyists. 

Hospital construction (Aug. 3) — $1,- 
125,000,000 of Federal aid appropriated 
for 5-year hospital-building program. 

Booker T. Washington (Aug. 6) — coin- 
ing of 5,000,000 half-dollars in honor of 
Negro educator authorized. 

Terminal-leave pay (Aug 8) -—for 
former enlisted service men for accumu- 
lated furlough time, to be paid in 5-year 
Government bonds. 

State Department foreign service (Aug. 
18) —reorganized to provide for salary 
raises for ambassadors and ministers and 
a Foreign Service Training Institute. 
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The President vetoed (June 11 
Case bill, which would have limited ¥ 
union activities and provided for a 60-day 
“cooling-off” period and a Federal Media- 
tion Board to handle disputes. On A’ 
the President vetoed the tidelands oil bill, 
which would have given the states title — 
to submerged oil lands. 

The Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee began a probe of war-contract abuses. ~ 
on July 2. It heard charges involving Rep- 
resentative Andrew J. May, Democrat of 
Kentucky, in the investigation of a muni” 
tions manufacturing combine headed by 
Dr. Henry M. Garsson. es. 

President Truman left Washington on 
Aug. 16 for an 18-day vacation cruise on | 
the yacht Williamsburg. i 

Atomic Energy—The fourth atomic ~ 
bomb was dropped on a ship formation in 
Bikini Atoll on June 30, Able Day of Op- 
eration Crossroads. Another bomb, first to 
be detonated under water, wag 
on July 24, Baker Day. Five ships were 
sunk by the first bomb, ten by the second 
bomb. Official Evaluation Board reports © 
warned that the world must eliminate war 
to be secure from the atomic bomb. 

Machinery to control atomic energy de- 
velopment in the United States was set in 
motion Aug. 1. President Truman signed 
a bill setting up a five-man civilian control 
commission, which will work with a mili- 
tary committee. On Aug, 2, the Govern- ~ 
ment made its first sale of radioactive ~ 
isotopes to a private institution for use in — 
medical research. The “millicure of Carbon 
14” was sold for $400. im 

Employment and Production — A new 
postwar high in jobs and industrial output 
was reached. In making his production 
report on July 30, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator John D. Small predicted that 
the volume of consumers goods produced 
during the rest of 1946 would also’ be — 
record-breaking. The Census Bureau pete 
ported that civilian employment reached — 
58,130,000 in July. This, plus the 2,600,- 
000 persons in the armed forces, sets an” 
all-time peacetime peak of 69,730,000 jobs. 

Price Control — Prices climbed because 
of (1) increases authorized by the Office 
of Price Administration, and (2) price 
boosts on goods no, longer subject to com- 
trol. OPA expired on June 30. On July 25, — 
President Truman signed a new bill re- 
viving OPA until June 30, 1947. 

Primaries and Politics — South Caro- — 
lina Democrats lowered (May 15) the vot 
ing age from 21 to 18 for the primaries — 
Hugh Butler, isolationist, won Republican 
nomination (June 11) for senator in 
braska from Dwight Griswold, who -was 
backed by liberal Republican Harold E. 
Stassen — Mississippi Democrats 
ated (July 3) Senator Theodore G. 
and Representative John E. Rankin — 
sen-backed Governor Edward J. Thye « 
feated (July 8) isolationist Senator 
Shipstead for the Republican a 
nomination in Minnesota — Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana was defeated Gu u xg 
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17) for Democratic senatorial nomination 
by Leif Ericson — Eugene Talmadge won 
(July 18) Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor of Georgia from James V. Carmichael 
* —Senator Kenneth McKellar was renom- 
inated (Aug. 2) by Tennessee Democrats, 
defeating CIO-PAC-hacked Edward Car- 
mack — GI reform slate won (Aug. 2) over 
machine candidates in Athens, Tennessee — 
’ Truman-backed Enos A. Axtell defeated 
(Aug. 6) Representative Roger C. Slaugh- 

ter in Missouri Democratic primary — Sen- 

ator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., was defeated 

(Aug. 13) in Wisconsin Republican pri- 

mary by Circuit Judge Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Appointments — Senator Warren R. 
Austin, Republican of Vermont, was named 
(June 5) as permanent U. S. delegate to 
the U.N. Security Council, succeeding 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who resigned. 
Secretary of Treasury Fred M. Vinson was 
sworn in (June 24) as Chief Justice of the 
U. S., succeeding Harlan F. Stone, who 
died April 22. Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder was sworn in (June 25) as 
Secretary of Treasury, succeeding Vinson. 
James E. Webb, former vice president of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., was appointed (July 
24) Director of the Budget. He succeeded 
Harold D. Smith, who resigned (June 19) 
to become vice-president of International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Jesus T. Pinero, resident commissioner 
of Puerto Rico, named (July 25) as Gov- 
ernor to succeed Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
who resigned. 

Supreme Court — A “feud” between Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson and Justice Hugo L. 
Black became public knowledge on June 
10. Justice Jackson charged that Justice 
Black had participated in decisions in 
which Black’s former law partner was in- 
volved. 

Among important Supreme Court de- 
cisions were: 6 to 1 ruling (June 3) that 
the segregation of Negro and white pas- 
sengers on interstate buses is unconstitu- 
tional; 6 to 0 ruling (June 10) upholding 
fines totalling $225,000 for violation of 
anti-trust laws against R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
and American Tobacco Co. 

Race Relations — The Fair Employment 
Practices Committee (FEPC) expired July 
1 after Southern congressmen prevented 
the issue from coming to a vote. 

President Truman ordered the Justice 
Department to probe the lynching on July 
25 of four Negroes near Monroe, Georgia, 
by a band of 20 white men. The Justice 
Department disclosed (July 31) that it 
was investigating Ku Klux Klan activities 
in 7 states. Ten white men were held after 
50 to 100 Negroes were injured (Aug. 10) 
im a race riot in Athens, Georgia. 

Armed Forces—Congress adjourned 
without acting on the 12-point plan to 
unify the armed forces, submitted by Presi- 
dent Truman on June 15. President Tru- 
Man signed (June 29) a bill extending 
Selective Service to March 31, 1947. The 
bill makes men 19 through 44 years old 

- Subject to the draft, but the President ruled 
(July 16) that only men between 19 and 
“would be inducted. 


United Nations News (@) 
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One-Dollar Moving Job 


It was a busy summer for the young 
United Nations and its many councils and 
commissions. The UN Secretariat and ad- 
ministrative personnel spared enough time 
to move to new temporary headquarters 
in the Sperry Gyroscope factory at Lake 
Success, Long Island, N. Y. Moving was 
completed on August 19. Mover James J. 
O’Neill, an enthusiastic UN supporter, did 
the $12,000 moving job from Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, for $1. 


The UN is still searching for a permanent 
home, and on August 13, the headquarters 
commission narrowed its recommendations 
to five sites in Westchester County, N. Y. 
The General Assembly will make the final 
selection. 

To avoid a conflict in dates with the 
Paris Peace Conference, the General As- 
sembly meeting at Lake Success was post- 
poned until at least September 23. 

Cuba gave notice on August 2 that she 
wishes to call a conference that would 
consider amending the Charter so that it 
would eliminate the Security Council veto 
power of the Big Five (U. S., USSR, 
Britain, France, China). 

On August 21, the United States became 
the first nation to report to the UN on the 
administration of its territories and posses- 
sions. The Charter calls for reports from 
nations which administer the affairs of 
dependent peoples. 


Security Council 


The Security Council ended its prolonged 
discussions on Russian interference in Iran 
when it voted, 9-1, on May 22, to take no 


‘action but to keep the matter on its per- 


manent agenda. Poland opposed the vote, 
and Russia absented herself. 

After a month’s investigation, the Coun- 
cil’s subcommittee on Spain reported on 
June 1 that it believed the Franco govern- 
ment was a “potential menace to inter- 
national peace,” but that it was not yet 
an existing threat. On June 24, the Council 
rejected a Polish resolution to order a 
world diplomatic break with Franco. Soviet 
delegate Andrei A. Gromyko employed his 
veto power in the Council three times on 
June 26 to throw out motions dealing with 
Spain, saying they were too weak. 

The Security Council’s committee on 


membership was busy up to its August 2 

deadline, dealing with the applications of 
nine nations who wish to join the UN. Ig 
the committee’s report to the Council) 
Afghanistan, Iceland, and Sweden were! 
recommended for membership. Oppositiog 


was expressed by varicus nations to Siamam 


Trans-Jordan, Albania, Ireland, Portug 
and Outer Mongolia, although these appli- 
cations were not wholly rejected. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


The 12-nation Atomic Energy Comm 
sion (Security Council members plus Can# 
ada) started work on June 14. It heard 
American delegate Bernard M. Baruch pres 
sent the U. S. plan for international contre 
of atomic energy. The plan calls for cre 
tion of an International Atomic Develog 
ment Authority to control and inspect ¢ 
atomic energy activities. 

After such control is established, th 
U. S will halt atomic bomb manufac 
destroy existing bombs, and give th 
Authority the “know-how” of atomic energy 
production. The American plan asks th 
Big Five nations to surrender their vet 
power on matters affecting atomic energy) 

In reply, Soviet delegate Gromyko pre 
sented the Russian control plan on Jur 
19. This plan suggests that the Big F 
veto power be retained, and that destruc- 
tion of atomic bombs precede the establish 
ment of international control. Under th 
Russian plan, the Security Council would 
control the work of the atomic energy 
authority. 

Discussions continued through the sum 
mer, with no final agreement in sight. 


Other UN Groups 


The Economic and Social Council, at 
its second session from May 25 to June 21, 
adopted draft agreements with the Inter 
national Labor Organization (originally set 
up under the League of Nations) and with 
other groups to bring these agencies into 
closer relations with the UN. The Council’ 
third session was scheduled to begin at 
Lake Success on September 11. 

The World Health Assembly closed it: 
sessions on July 22, when all UN count 
and 10 non-member nations signed a draft 
constitution for a World Health Organiza 
tion, to begin operations next year. 

The UN Food and Agricultural © 
ganization ended on May 27 a week-long 
emergency conference dealing with estab- 
lishment of a permanent international food 
council. A World Food Board to setup 
emergency reserves, stabilize world 
cultural prices and finance surplus food 
purchases for needy nations was proposed’ 
on August 7. 
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nic energy Sia My along and helping to hustle these duck- 
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their vetoqieaaay4 a which is an invitation that sounds very 


. oe pleasant to me, indeed. 
myko pres ai Sy) Now of course it is very difficult for 
‘Big Fw + ey é anybody to get nice duckets to a large 
t p Be \ ZY football game between the Harvards 
establish ‘ and the Yales unless they are personally 
Inder the » eed college guys, and Sam the Gonoph is 
cil would , EN by no means a college guy. In fact, the 
ic energy) nearest Sam ever came to a college is 
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the Yales is something which calls twenty years, and pig “ — goes along he makes plenty of potatoes 
br quite a little explanation, because gm duckets of one kind and another. ,. himself and branches out quite some, 


er am not such a guy as you will expect Sometimes it is duckets for oe and has a lot of assistants hustling duck- 
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DAMON RUNYON 


Some of the best writing is done by 
Sports writers in the daily news- 
papers. Also, some of the worst. But 
Damon Runyon, who in his 52 years 
at the typewrite? served as reporter, 
War correspondent, feature writer 

and columnist, has a lifetime batting 

average of writing successes that 
places him at the top of the league 
among living sports writers. Not 
only newspapers, but magazines and 
book publishers cry out for his writ- 
ing. He can’t begin to supply the de- 
mand. This story, “Hold ’Em Yale,” 
is among his best, written in the 
“slanguage” of the Broadway “easy- 
money” crowd whose speech and 
manners he knows so well. Runyon, 
mow 65, has been writing since he 
was 13, when he started as a cub re- 
porter on his father’s newspaper in 
Pueblo, California. He is still “bat- 
ting ‘em out” from his home in 
Florida, meeting the daily deadline 
for King Features and International 
News Service. 


Oe ee ee ee ee 


by I can see this little doll has tears 
in her eyes and if there is anything I 


hate to see it is tears in a doll’s eyes. 

So finally I go over to her, and I say: 

“What is eating you, little Miss?” 

“Oh,” she says, “I am waiting for 
Elliot. He is to come up from New York 
and meet me here and take me to the 
game, but he is not here yet, and I am 
afraid something happens to him. Fur- 
thermore,” she says, the tears in her 
eyes getting very large, indeed, “I am 
afraid I will miss the game because he 
has my ticket.” 

“Why,” I say, “this is a very simple 
proposition. I will sell you a choice 
ducket for only a sawbuck, which is 
ten dollars in your language, and you 
are getting such a bargain only because 
the game is about to begin, and the 
market is going down.” 

“But,” she says, “I do not have ten 
dollars. In fact, I have only fifty cents 
left in my purse, and this is worrying 
me very much, for what will I do if 
“lliott does not meet me? You see,” she 
says, “I come from Miss Peevy’s school 
at Worcester, and I only have enough 
Money to pay my railroad fare here, 
and of course I cannot ask Miss Peevy 
for any money as I do not wish her to 
know I am going away.”... 

Well, by this time the crowd is near- 
ly all in the Bowl, and only a few parties 

guch as coppers and pedilars of one kind 
* and another are left standing outside, 


HORT STORY 


and there is much cheering going on 
inside, when Sam the Gonoph comes 
up looking very much disgusted, and 
speaks as follows: 

“What do you think?” Sam says, “I 
am left with seven duckets on my hands, 
and these guys around will not pay as 
much as face value for them, and they 
stand me better than three bucks over 
that. Well,” Sam says, “I am certainly 
not going to let them go for less than 
they call for if I have to eat them. What 
do you guys say we use these duckets 
ourselves and go in and see the game? 
Personally,” Sam says, “I often wish to 
see one of these large football games 
just to find out what makes suckers will- 
ing to pay so much for duckets.” 

Well, this seems to strike one and 
all, including myself, as a great idea, 
because none of the rest of us ever see 
a large football game either, so we 
start for the gate, and as we pass the 
little doll who is still crying, I say to 
Sam the Gonoph like this: 

“Listen, Sam,” I say, “you. have seven 
duckets, and we are only six, and here 
is a little doll who is stood up by her 
guy, and has no ducket and no potatoes 
to buy one with, so what about taking 
her with us?” 

Well, this is all right with Sam the 
Gonoph, and none of the others object, 
so I step up to the little doll and invite 
her to go with us, and right away she 
stops crying and begins smiling, and 
saying we are very kind indeed. She 
gives Sam the Gonoph an extra big 
smile, and right away Sam is saying she 
is very cute, indeed, and then she gives 
old Liverlips an even bigger smile, and 
what is more she takes old Liverlips by 
the arm and walks with him, and old 
Liverlips is not only very much aston- 
ished, but very much pleased. In fact, 
he begins stepping out very spry 

But while walking with old Liverlips, 
the little doll talks very friendly to Gyp 
Louie and to Nubbsy Taylor and Benny 
Southstreet, and even to me, and by and 
by you will think to see us that we are 
all her uncles, although of course if this 
little doll really kn »ws who she is with, 
the chances are she will start chucking 
faints one after the other. 

Anybody can see that she has very 
little experience in this wicked old 
world, and in fact is somewhat rattle- 
headed, because she gabs away very 
freely about her personal business. In 
fact, before we are in the Bow] she lets 
it out that she runs away from Miss 
Peevy’s school to elope with this Elliott, 
and she says the idea is they are to be 
married in Hartford after the game. In 
fact, she says Elliott wishes to go to 
Hartford and be married before’ the 


game. 


“But,” she says, “my brother John 
playing substitute with the Yales toda’ 
and I cannot think of getting married § 
anybody before I see him play, altho 
I am much in love with Elliott. He 
wonderful dancer,” she says, “and 
romantic. I met him in Atlantic G 
last summer. Now we are elopin 
she says, “because my father does 
care for Elliott whatever. In fact, 
father hates Elliot, although he ¢ 
sees him once, and it is because he h 
Elliot so that my father sends me 
Miss Peevy’s school in Worcester. Sh 
an old pill. Do you not think my fat 
is unreasonable?” she says. 

“Well, of course none of us have 
ideas on such propositions as this, 
though old Liverlips tells the little d 
he is with her right or wrong, and pre 
soon we are inside the Bow] and sitt 
in seats as good as any in the joint. 
seems we are on the Harvards side’ 
the field, although of course I will ne 
know this if the little doll does 
mention it. 

She seems to know everything abd 
this football business,»and as soon 
we sit down she tries to point out I 
brother playing substitute for the Ye 
saying he is the fifth guy from the ¢ 
among a bunch of guys sitting on 
bench on the other side of the field 
wrapped in blankets. But we cant 
make much of him from where we 
and anyway it does not look to me ¢ 
he has much of a job. 

It seems we are right in the mide 
of all the Harvards and they are maki 
an awful racket, what with yelling, < 


(Continued on page 28) 
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“Td like to suggest a fourth ‘R” 


eee 

Readiw and ’ritin’ and 'rithmetic’ 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
bouse. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 


bon transportation form so important 


@ part of our studies these days that 
this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 


for Railroads. 


“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
partner in the business of living... 
Because only the railroads have the 
enormous carrying capacity required 


to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which has been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our. American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 


every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes, 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 


wssocunonor AMERICAN RAILROADS ......:00 60.6. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL 


AMERICA 





Skin blemishes are 
easy to get rid of; 
here’s how fo do it 


HERE is enough skin on each of us 

to “carpet” a medium-sized closet. 

And there are times when teen-agers, 
frowning at their pimples, feel like pull- 
ing off their 20-square-feet of skin cov- 
ering and tossing it into a closet. At 
least in a dark closet nobody would no- 
tice it, No girl would remark: “You 
know, he'd be cute if it weren't for 
those awful pimples.” And no boys 
would admit: “Sure, I agree she’d make 
the best cheer leader — but with her bad 
skin it’s out of the question.” 

Your skin generally comes in for 
much more criticism than praise. You 
get mad at it for breaking out in a crop 
of blackheads. Seldom do you realize 
that it’s the world’s best shield, best 
raincoat, and best ventilator. 


Armor Against Enemies 


Armor only a fourth of an inch thick 
protects you from trillions of enemies. 
The armor is your skin; the enemies are 
germs. Germs cannot penetrate your 
normal skin. Germs can harm you only 
when they can get into your body fluids 
and tissues through a cut or an insect 
puncture, or through natural openings 
such as your mouth and nose. 
eee 3 are healthy, the nerves of your 

skin you at a steady temperature 
of 98.6 degrees whether it is midwinter 
or midsummer. Nerves in your skin 
send signals to your blood vessels and 


The skin 
you don't 
love to touch 


sweat glands, When the weather is siz- 
zling, the nerves clang a warning. Your 
blood vessels enlarge to let heat escape, 
and your sweat glands pour out about 
two quarts of perspiration to cool you. 
Also, to protect you from the elements, 
your skin manufactures hair and devel- 
ops pigments that shield you from harm- 
ful sun rays. 

To do all this, the skin has two lay- 
ers. On the outside is the epidermis, 
made up of cells which are flat and 
thin on the very. outside of your skin 
but get roundish and then column- 
shaped as they lie deeper in your skin. 
The roundish cells are connected with 
each other by little “bridges” and by 
delicate fibres which give your skin 
rigidity so that it will not flop. The 
column-shaped cells are continually di- 
viding into new cells to replace the 
dying cells on the surface which dry 
and fall off. The dry surface cells are 
rather horny, particularly on the soles 
of your feet,-where your skin is thickest 
(about a half inch thick). In the epi- 
dermis are the pigments which give 
color to your skin. 


Oil Is the Culprit 


Underneath the epidermis is the sec- 
ond skin layer, the wavy corium. Much 
softer than the epidermis, the corium is 
a layer of loosely packed strands of tis- 
sue in which are buried sweat glands, 
oil glands, and hair follicles. A hair fol- 
licle is the sac in which is imbedded the 
root of a hair, Each hair has a small 
blood vessel to feéd it, an oil gland at- 
tached to the follicle to lubricate it, a 
nerve to warn it, and a muscle to draw 
it up if it is chilled or scared. Your 
pores are the openings through which 
jut the hairs (and their oil). Your soles 
and palms have no hair, oil glands, or 
pores. 

When for some reason the oil glands 
work overtime, they shoot more oil to- 
ward the pores than the pores can 
handle. The oil clogs the pores, poking 
out the skin in a pimple. As the oil 
hardens, it forms a blackhead. If the 
oil becomes infected, it forms a boil. 
Pimples, blackheads, and boils all come 


under the skin-Gouble term -“acng 
They are the plague of teen-agers 
cause the oil glands are particularly a¢ 
tive when a young person is maturing 
Acne sprouts most on face and b 
because there are more oil glands 
these areas. 

What can be done about acné 
Plenty, if you hate pimples enough 
give up that chocolate sundae. Six 
excess oil is the cause of acne, obvi 
ously you should cut down on oily a 
extra-rich foods — chocolate, nuts, stron 
cheese, fried food, thick gravies, « 
gooey desserts. This does not mean 
should starve yourself. Eat well, ba 
concentrate more on salads, meat, ve 
etables, soups, cereals, and whole whe 
bread. Vitamins A, B, and C are top 

Above all, drink about four glas: 
of water daily between meals, and lof 
of fruit juices and tomato juice. Inste 
of a chocolate soda, drink orange oF 
tomato juice. Instead of chocolate 
candy-bars between meals, chew on figg 
and prunes. If you think your friendg! 
will laugh at you for doing this, ree 
member how people will shun you 
your skin is broken out. q 

If you have been taking bromides for 
headaches, cut them out — they are bad! 
for acne. Don’t hide your pimples i 
doors. Go out in the sunshine. Sun and: 
exercise 4 
acne’s foes. Try to get eight hours of 
sleep to aid digestion. : 


Water — Your Cheapest Ally 


Remember that water is your cheape’ 
est ally. Wash your face twice a day) 
with warm-to-hot water and mild soapy 
rinsing with cold water. This cleans ov 
the clogged pores. Keep your neck and 
scalp clean, for dirty hair encourages 
acne. Girls can pat powder over the 
blemishes, but should not use co 
cream or oily make-up. 

Get after blackheads right away, fo 
the longer one remains, the deeper it. 
infects, until it leaves a permanent pit 
or scar. But don’t pinch at them with 


your fingers. Wash the blackhead area! 


with warm water and boric acid, gently 


remove the blackhead with a special: 
blackhead extractor, and touch the spot | 


with alcohol. If the blackhead refuses 
to budge, leave it for your doctor to” 


remove. Do not let beauty parlors help 


unless your doctor recommends one. 
Never squeeze a 


mild case of skin diabetes which clea 
up as soon as you go on a diabetic no 
sugar diet. Normal acne will go away) 
when you reach your twenties, But) 
don’t let a bad case of acne in your 
teens leave you scarred for:the rest of: 
your life. — Nancy Ge! 


(not too much) are among: 


pimple — that” 
spreads infection and may cause a scar) 
If your acne still persists, go to a skim) 
doctor. He may help you with X-ray" 
treatment, or may find that you have a” 
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-. us,” the answer is, 


your state of mind? A 

a shrug, and a “ho-hum, 
-to-school-again?” Or a lilt, 

d a new year, new you? 

> It can be done, you know. If your 
social life limped. a little last year, 
) mow's the time to step up the pace. 
; ‘Get out of that rut—and into the 
| There are new friends, new 
and new doings ahead for the 


; i geake sure that you get your 
traffic signal: straight, this BOY 
dates GIRL page will be devoted to 
your problems every week. Send in 
your questions on personality and 
ity, manners and merry-mak- 
ing, girls and guys. 
. Once a month we'll flip the page 
© over to you for a Jam Session of stu- 
| dent opinion. The theme song for 
‘the first Jam Session will be: WHAT 
ARE YOUR PET PEEVES IN 
DATING? 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than September 25th to 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
920 East 42nd Street., New York 17, 


Get in the swim, not “in the salt 


rer 


BUY dates Git 


N. Y. If you do not wish your name 
published, please say so, but all let- 


4 ’ ters must be signed with name and 


address. 


Q. How can you “get in with the 
crowd,” if you’re considered an outsider? 


A. Stop waiting for a high tide to 
you into the swim! Wade right in. 
crowd” has had the whole sum- 
|» mer to forget that you're an outsider. 
» W's time you forgot it, too. 
When the gang gathers on the school 
"steps or in the corner drug to swap 
» stories about vacation, join them — and 
© chime in with your two- or three- 
» month’s worth. Wander back towards 
~ the booths, where “everybody’s sitting,” 
» and scatter a few hello’s. When you're 
asked to “sit down and have a coke with 
“Thanks. Id like to!” 
Then do. 
_ “When the call is issued for new re- 
» eruits — for football, hockey, swimming, 
© Glee Club, band, dramatics, debating, 
news staff — you step up. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you're of star calibre. What 
Matters is that you're in the swim of 
things. You're no longer an “outsider.” 
You're “in,” when you're participating 
school activities. 


Don’t hang all you: social hopes and 
ambitions on to any one group of peo- 
ple. “Crowds” rise and fall. Often their 
horizons never reach beyond their 
noses. They’re smug and satisfied — un- 
til they realize, as individuals, what 
they’ve been missing: the best oppor- 
tunity they'll ever have to make many 
friends among people of the same age 
and same interests. 

After you leave high school, the 
chances are that you'll be associated 
with people much older than you are. 
That’s why high school friendships are 
important. Here is your best chance to 
make friends — and lots of them. Make 
the most of it! 


Q. How should a boy go about ask- 
ing a girl for a date? 


A. Look, you want to get the date, 
don’t you? Okay, then skip all the worn- 
out “Guessing Games” (“Guess who this 
is?” and “Whatcha doin’ Friday night?” 
are the most tired of them all!) and 
come straight to the point: “Howabout 
a date Friday night?” That’s all — un- 
less you're planning to take her to a 
dance, the movies, dinner, or perhaps 
bowling or skating. If you have any 
special plans, tell her. She'll be a better 


bowling date if she dresses down in sad- 
dle shoes instead of up in high heels. © 


Q. How should a girl accept a date? 


A. Ditto above — with a straighi 
answer: “Thanks. I'd love it” or “I'm 
sorry, I have a date Friday. I hop 
you'll give me a raincheck.” No ifs, bu 
or maybes—unless your house ruleg 
specify parental permission. In thig 
case, tell him the whole truth: “I’d-love 
to, Tom, but one of our house rules i 
to check all permissions with Mom. May) 
I let you know tomorrow?” 

Any boy would rather get a straight- 
from-the-shoulder answer like that than} 
to take “Maybe” and spend the next 
twenty-four hours wondering whether 
you were stalling for time—and the 
opportunity of another -datel 


Q. If a boy you like asks you for al 
date and you have to refuse, how can’ 
you get him to ask you again? ’ 


A. You can’t — for sure. You can use! 
the “raincheck” come-back (see above) 
or, if you simply can’t stand the sus- 
pense, you might say: “How about Sat- 
urday (or some other) night?” Don’t! 
blame the boy, though, if he doesn’t leap 
at your suggestion. Most boys dislike 
being pinned down, even by pin-ups! 


Q. How do you introduce a new stu- 
dent to the teacher of your class? 


“Guess who?” Very unfunny to girls. 


A. Dave Jeffers is a new student. But 
you know him because he used to go 
to the same school your cousin Joe at- 
tended. Joe says Dave is a crack tennis- 
player. You'd like Dave to feel at home 
fast, so that he'll go out for your 
school? tennis team. Introducing him to 
the gang is comparatively easy. But the 
teachers — that’s out of your territory. 

Don’t kid yourself. A aie: salesman — 
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/ 
the whole field and uses all his 
tacts. So don’t side-step the teachers. 
in to arrive in class a few minutes 
rly. Get there before Mr. Smithers 
Miss Tracy) calls the class to order 
a before half a dozen classmates 
jwd around the desk trying to get 
s lowdown on that tough geometry 
pblem. 
h¥You say, “Mr. Smithers, I'd like to 
iroduce Dave Jeffers.” And then to 
we, “Dave, this is Mr. Smithers, our 
pmetry teacher.” Mr. Smithers, no 
pubt, will carry on from there. He'll 
ppreciate your thoughtfulness and, the 
ces are, he'll speak to the Tennis 
loach, if he finds out about Dave’s abil- 


fy. Then Dave will get a glad hand, 


hen he meets the Coach. 


Q. At a party or dance, how can you 
tke a good impression on “a certain 
gone?” 


® A. Certainly not by sitting off in a 


prner and twiddling your thumbs and 
prtainly not by trying to put on a floor 


show — solo! No one is likely to fall 


a shadow on the wall; no one is 
ely to go overboard for some guy or 

who tries to steal the show from 
yerybody else. 


| Be your best self —in appearance, 


ers, and conversation. This doesn’t 
an being stiff and formal. It means 
sing friendly, interested, and ready 


f> join in the fun. It means being friend- 
y towards everyone, not just “that cer- 


someone.” 


| There’s safety in numbers. It you 


hake a good impression on everyone, 


You'll hit “that certain someone” along 


h the rest. And you'll be playing safe, 


i case “t.c.s.” doesn’t quite add up to 
What you thought he would. Look back 


all the “certain someones” you’ve 
ked lots (at first), less (later), and 


Mitle (finally). See what we mean? 
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DID YOU HAVE 


NABISCO SHREDDED 











/ GOSH! YOU MUST HAVE 
HAD A WONDERFUL 
CHILDHOOD ! 








ther... Like Son! 


JUST LIKE YOU, dad gets a bang out of 
his hearty bowl of delicious Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat every morning. It’s a 
favorite of mom’s too... easy to serve, 
equally good hot or cold. Be sure your , 
family buys Nabisco Shredded Wheat, 
the original Niagara Falls Produet.. 








Ust Released! 
_ LATEST RULES OF 


in OFFICIAL MOVIES 


Here’s the good old “skull” session, 1946 style. The latest 
rules, and play situations, illustrated in two new official 
movies . . . “Football Up-to-date” and “Basketball Up-to- 
date.” These films are authorized and endorsed by the 
National Federation of High School Athletic Associations 
and the National Basketball Rules Committee. It’s the easy 
way to learn the fine points of all the latest rules. Why not 
suggest the idea to your coach or Athletic director? They 
are available to everyone. 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 

(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


DISTRIBUTED IN 3 WAYS 


(1) By the state offices of High School Athletic Associations. 


(2) by the State University cooperating with the State Office of High 
School Athletic Associations. 


(3) By A. A. Schabinger, Director Official Sports Film Service, 7 
South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois, and through the YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureau with offices in New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. 


Co-sponsored by 
Wikhon 
THE LAST WORD IN SPORTS “3 
an> WHEATIES S 


*““BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 





Finis for Fishes 


A fish’s life isn’t worth a rusty hook} 
these days! Science has perfected a new 
supersonic fish finder. This fisherman's 
aid is the size of a small table radio, | 
It records water depth, type of sea bot-~ 
tom, and the number of nearby fish. In © 
a recent Pacific test, the finder spotted © 
five tons of herring. It is expected to ] 
revolutionize the fishing industry. 


Solution with a Slant 


Sometimes the most trying problems 
have simple solutions. Record manufac- 
turers have long’ been perplexed as to 
how to letter album titles for easy read- 
ing. If titles are lettered horizontally, 
they can’t be read while standing up-% 
right on a record dealer’s shelves. But 
if lettered vertically, they can’t be read 9 
while ly.ag on their sides. Either angle 
has half the customers twisting their 
necks out of joint. A member of the 
ARA sales department (American Re- 
cording Artists) recently came up with 
an amazingly simple suggestion: “Why 
not slant the lettering so that it is read- 
able from both positions.” Works, too. 
In the picture below, observe the 
slanted title of CHU CHU MARTINEZ 
alongside three ARA albums with the } 
old-style lettering. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 

Have you heard of something that’s 


“brand new?” If so, write us about it. We'll 
pay $1 for any item used in thie column. 


Address Allen Albright, “What's New” Editor, § 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New © 
York 17, N. Y. Please sign name, and home and ~ 


school addresses. 


Which of these is easy to read??? 
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BUT THE WEW GAS-DRIVEN VEWICLES WERE REGARDED BY 
MOST PEOPLE AS ano IMPRACTICAL . 
ENGLAND PASSED A LAW PROHIBITING AUTOS FROM 
“SPEEDING” OveR 4 MILES HOUR 
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WHY EXPERT RIFLEMEN CAN MISS 
BULL'S-EYES AT ONLY 50 FEET 


A good rifle properly aimed will miss its mark every 
time if the sights are not adjusted accurately. There’s 
a simple bit of know-how about ‘sighting in’ a gun. It 
is explained quickly in the SMALL BORE RIFLE 
HANDBOOK ... Information about every phase of 
marksmanship, including preparation for shooting in 
national matches. 





76 pages of expert information. Address Desk 

EE ®58C ... Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
* New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin Indus- | 
tries, Inc. 
J 





Rifle. It is equipped with microm- 
eter precision sights and adjustable 
leather gun sling. Available at a 
price within reach of most target 
shooters. 


When your amateur days are over 
and you graduate from your first 
lightweight 22 rifle, your next step 
is the Winchester Model 75 Target 






NOTE: The rifle held by the boy in the illustration 
is the Winchester Model 69 Bolt Action 22 Repeater. 


DIVISION OF 





TRADE MARK INDUSTRI is 
INC. 


REFLES + CARTRIDGES ¢ SHOTGUNS ~+ SHOTSHELLS 
BLASULIGHTS ce BATTERIES © ROLLER SKATES 





WINCHESTER um. 




























D ID you ever hear a vacuum cleanly 2 

talk? If you’re a steady dial twiste P 
you probably have. It wheezed oy 
warnings to a homicidal maniac on 
recent Shadow broadcast. Right in th 
same class is the well-known dis 
foghorn which intones “Beee-oooh.” An 
then there’s Vincent Lopez’ talkin 
pjano which tinkles, “Hello, everybody 
Lopez’ piano speaking.” 

Sonovox is the radio magic that a 
complishes these unhuman and i 
man sounds. It works this way: Th 
recorded sound of a vacuum cleane 




















for instance, is piped through two wire a 
to two Sonovox instruments that logy? octa 
like large earphones. A Sonovox git + Ais 

hie Lu 


clutches the “earphones” to her laryz 
on each side of her windpipe. Th 
vacuum cleaner’s sound waves are the 
transmitted through the walls of he 
throat. The girl forms words from th 
transmitted sound by her lip and tong 
movement. What emerges are he 
words in the tones of the vacuum 
cleaner. In other words, the girl’s thra 
acts as a loud speaker. 

Sonovox was invented by Gilbe; 
Wright, former physics teacher of thi 
University of California. He got t 
idea for the machine one day when h 
was shaving his neck with an electri 
razor. He noticed that the buzz we 
through the outer walls of his throa 
and came out of his open mouth. 

Sonovox girls are called “articula 
tors.” Chief articulators are Pat Brown 
ing and Helen Wogan who train would 
be Sonovox-ers. The training takes 2 
least six months, most of -which time i 
spent on vowels and resonants an 
overcoming dialects. 

How’s that for a career, girls? 







































A Sonovox “articulator” in action 
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Save Your Money. + Good. 


Z, SWING 


+++ Benny Goodman Sextet Ses- 
(Columbia). The sextet plays Tiger 
g, Ain’t Misbehavin’, She’s Funny 
t Way (good vocal by Jane Har- 
vy), I Got Rhythm, Just One of Those 


ings, China Boy, Shine, Rachels 
eam. Goodman on clarinet, Red 
orvo — vibraharp, Mel Powell and 


eddy Wilson — piano, Morey Feld — 
ms, Mike Bryan— guitar, Slam 
ewart — bass. Need we say more? 
must-buy; and when you do, See if 
u can spot Slam Stewart humming 
octave above his bass. 
++ The “Jimmies” (Majestic). Jim- 
ie Lunceford does a clean job playing 
e melody straight with a fill-in back- 
ound by the orch. Tune is a lot like 
ern’s Yesterday but lacks its haunt- 
g appeal. 
# Five Minutes More (Majestic). 
ith the Three Suns. Trite, but better 
an the flipover, an unfortunate resur- 
tion of + Waters of Minnetonka. 


HH tee 


STRICTLY VOCAL 


H++#+# Linger in My Arms a Little 
Longer Baby and Baby You Can Count 
On Me (Capitol). Peggy Lee with Dave 
Barbour’s Orch. Top-notch, like all the 
Lee records we have heard. Nice 
touches on the guitar by Dave Barbour. 

# L’Amour-Toujours-L’Amour (Ma- 
jestic). Jan Peerce’s fine voice rendering 
an old song without much inspiration 
and with an old-fashioned, stylized ac- 
companiment, No orch. mentioned .. . 
and no wonder! 


“ONE WORLD” DISCS 


#2++# Brahms’ Hungarian Dances 
(Victor). Erica Morini, violin, and Ar- 
tur Balsam, pianist. Erica Morini, first 
lady of the violin, takes a Hungarian 
holiday in a gay album of Brahms’ folk 
dances. In addition to the popular No. 
5 in G-minor, the album includes No. 6 
in B-flat, No. 7 in A, No. 8 in A-minor, 
No. 1 in G-minor, and No. 17 in F- 
sharp minor. 


Sata pols a ie 55th Shee ike gar ts 
a ee SG SNR eR IeY 


. 


Ontctay Saul Caston, and the 


delphia “Pops” Orchestra. This spar- 
kling collection looks like a U. N. pienie. 
Dances have been selected to represent 
basic folk rhythms in countries of 
their origin. 

The program reads: From Brazil, 
Fernandez’s wild, rhythmic Batuque; 
Gliere’s Russian Sailor's Dance; from 
Czechoslovakia, Smetana’s lively 
Dance of the Comedians; Austria — 
the Strauss favorite, Wine, Women and 
Song; Hungary — Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance No. 5 (all of Ormandy’s men 
can’t make this sound as good as Miss 
Morini does); and Dvorak’s Slavonie 
Dance #10 in E-minor. 

+++ Russian Fair (Columbia). 
Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossacks in top form 
sing what should be one of their popu- 
lar collections. In addition to classic fa- 
vorites, Two Guitars, Dark Eyes, and 
the Russian Fair, they give us several 
lesser-known melodies. We _particu- 
larly recommend: a sly little tune en- 
titled In Praise of Raspberries (not 
about Dodger fans!) and the Song of 
Stenka Razin — a he-man ballad about 
a Russian Robin Hood who chucks his 
lady-love overboard to prove his loyalty 
to his gang of pirates. Russian relations 
ought to spruce up when Columbia's 
album gets around. 





The pause that refreshes 
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Six Dances (Columbia). Eugene 
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Hold ‘Em Yale 


(Continued ) 


singing, and one thing and another, be- 
cause it seems the game is going on 
when we get in, and that the Harvards 
are shoving the Yales around more than 
somewhat. So our little doll lets every- 
body know she is in favor of the Yales 
by yelling, “Hold ’em Yale!” 

Personally, I cannot tell which are 
the Harvards and which are the Yales 
at first, and Sam the Gonoph and the 
others are as dumb as I am, but she ex- 
plains the Harvards are wearing the red 
shirts and the Yales the blue shirts, and 
by and by we are yelling for the Yales 
to hold ’em, too, although of course it 
is only on account of our little doll wish- 
ing the Yales to hold ‘em. ; 

Well, it seems that the idea of a lot 
of guys and a little doll getting right 
among them-and yelling for the Yales to 
hold ’em is very repulsive to the Har- 
vards around us, although any of them 
must admit it is very good advice to the 
Yales, at that, and some of them start 
making cracks of one kind and another, 
especially at our little doll. The chances 
are they are very jealous because’she is 
out-yelling them, because I can say one 
thing for our little doll, she can yell 
about as loud as anybody I ever hear. 

Well, finally the game is over, and I 
do not remember much about it, al- 
though afterwards I hear that our little 
doll’s brother, John, plays substitute for 
the Yales very good. But it seems that 
the Harvards win, and our little doll is 
very sad indeed about this, and is sitting 
there looking out over the field, which 
is now covered with guys dancing 
around as if they all suddenly go daffy, 
and it seems they are all Harvards, be- 
cause there is really no reason for the 
Yales to do any dancing. 

All of a sudden our little doll looks 
toward one end of the field, and says: 

“Oh, they are going to take our goal 
posts!” 

Sure enough, a lot of Harvards are 
gathering around the posts at this end 
of the field, and are pulling and hauling 
at-the posts, which seem to be very 
stout posts, indeed. Personally, I will 
not give you eight cents for these posts, 
but afterwards one of the Yales tells 
me that when a football team wins a 
game it is considered the proper caper 
for this team’s boosters to grab the other 
guy’s goal posts. 

Anyway, while we are watching the 
goings-on around the goal posts, our 
little doll says come on and jumps up 
and runs down an aisle and out onto 
the field, and into the crowd around the 
goal posts, so naturally we follow her. 
Somehow she manages to wiggle 
through the crowd of Harvards around 
the posts, and the next thing anybody 


knows she shins up one of the posts 
faster than you can say scat, and pre 
soon is roosting out on thé cross-bar 
between the posts like a chipmunk. 

Afterwards she explains that her idea 
is the Harvards will not be ungentle+ 
manly enough to pull down the goal 






posts with a lady roosting on them, but§ 
it seems these Harvards are no gentle.) 


men, and keep on pulling, and the posts 
commence to teeter, and our little do 


is teetering with them, although of} 
course she is in no danger if she falls > 
because she. is sure to fall on the Har- § 
vards’ noggins, and the way I look at § 
it, the noggin of anybody who will be 7 
found giving any time to pulling down 7 
goal posts is apt to be soft enough to % 




































break a very long fall. 


Now Sam the Gonoph and old Liver- ~ 
lips and Nubbsy Taylor and Benny™ 
Southstreet and Gyp Louie and I reach 3 
the crowd around the goal posts at about 7 


the same time, and our little doll sees 

us from her roost and yells to us: 
“Do not let them take our posts!” 
Well, about this time one of the 


Harvards who seems to be about nine * 


feet high reaches over six other guys 
and hits me on the chin and knocks me 
so far that when I pick myself up I am 
well out of the way of everybody. 
Now Sam the Gonoph and Nubbsy 
Taylor and Gyp Looie and Benny South- 
street and old Liverlips somehow man- 
age to ease their way through the crowd 
until they are under the goal posts, 
and our little doll is much pleased to 
see them, because the Harvards are now 
making the posts teeter more than 
somewhat with their pulling. 


wish any.trouble with these parties, and 
he tries to speak nicely to the guys who 
are pulling at the posts, saying: 

“Listen, the little doll up there does 
not wish you to take these posts.” 

Well, maybe they do not hear Sam’s 
words in the confusion, or if they do 
hear them they do not wish to pay any 
attention to them for one of the Har- 
vards mashes Sam’s derby hat down 
over his eyes, and another smacks old 
Liverlips on the left ear, while Gyp 
Louie and Nubbsy Taylor and Benny 
Southstreet are shoved around quite 
some. 

“All right,” Sam the Gonoph says, as 
soon as he can pull his hat off his eyes, 
“all right, gentlemen, if you wish to 
play this way. Boys, let them have it!” 

So Samm the Gonoph and Nubbsy Tay- 
lor and Gyp Louie and Benny South- 
street and old Liverlips begin letting 
them have it, and what they let them 
have it with is not only their dukes, 
but with the good old difference in their 
dukes, because these guys are by no 
means suckers when it comes to a bat- 
tle, and they all carry something in their 
pockets to put in their dukes in case 
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Mhem into him so he can butt them be- 


Swish to say that old Liverlips’ noggin is 
a very dangerous weapon at all times. 


ithe Gonoph and his guys cannot tell 





© foot guy who flattens me, and who is 
knocking down Sam. the Gonoph so. 


™ ©Liverlips just once more and then all 
™ the Harvards put their heads together 


® away, leaving the goal posts still stand- 
§ ing, with our little doll still roosting on 





| I always claim these posts do not 






a fight, such as a dollar’s worth of 

kels rolled up tight. 

‘Furthermore, they are using the old 

father, kicking guys in the stomach 
en they are not able to hit them on 

he chin, and Liverlips is also using 
is noodle to good advantage, grabbing 
ys by their coat lapels and yanking 


Hween the eyes with his noggin, and I 


Well, the ground around them is 
soon covered with Harvards, and it 
seems that some Yales are also mixed 
up with them, being Yales who think 
Sam the Gonoph and his guys are other 
Yales defending the goal posts and 
wishing to help out. But of course Sam 


the Yales from the Harvards, and do 
not have time to ask which is which, 
so they are just letting everybody have 
it who comes along. And while all this 
is going on our little doll is sitting up 
on the cross-bar and yelling plenty of 
encouragement to Sam and his guys. 

Now it turns out that these Har- 
vards are by no means soft touches in 
a scrabble such as this, and as fast as 
they are flattened they get up and keep 
belting away, and while the old experi- 
ence is running for Sam the Gonoph 
and Gyp Louie and Nubbsy Taylor and 
Benny Southstreet and old Liverlips 
early in the fight, the Harvards have 
youth in their favor. ¢ 

Pretty soon the Harvards are knock- 
ing down Sam the Gonoph, then they 
start knocking down Nubbsy Taylor, 
and by and by they are knocking down 
Benny Southstreet and Gyp Louie and 
Liverlips, and it is so much fun that the 
Harvards forget all about the goal posts. 
Of course as fast as Sam the Gonoph 
and his guys are knocked down they 
also get up, but the Harvards are too 
many for them, and they are getting 
an awful shellacking when the nine- 


often he is becoming a great nuisance 
to Sam, sings out: 

“Listen,” he says, “these are game 
guys, even if they do go to Yale. Let us 
cease knocking them down,” he says, 
“and give them a cheer.” 

So the Harvards knock down Sam the 
Gonoph and Nubbsy Taylor and Gyp 
Louie and Benny Southstreet and old 


and say rah-rah-rah, very loud, and go 


the cross bar, although afterwards I 
hear some Harvards who are not in the 
fight get the posts at the other end of 
the field and sneak away with them. But 





When it comes to picture taking, 
the less guesswork, uncertainty, and 
other ‘“‘monkey business,”’ the better. 


You’re after interesting, attractive 
pictures, and very often you’re so 
absorbed with tripping the shutter at 
just the right moment that there’s 
no time to think about accurate 
exposure. 


It’s on just such occasions that 
you'll be glad your camera is loaded 
with Ansco film—the“‘wide-latitude”’ 
film that brings you good pictures in 
spite of minor mistakes in adjusting 
the lens diaphragm or shutter speed. 

You see, the “wide latitude” of 
Ansco film makes allowance for 
normal exposure errors. Makes your 
picture taking easier and surer. 
Makes your snapshots so much 
better. 


Get™ a roll of Ansco film at any 





count.... 





drug or camera store. Surprise your 















































(Photo from Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Cireus) 


No “monkey business” here! 


friends (and yourself) with clearer, 
brighter snapshots. It’s so easy with 
Ansco film. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. Gé@neral Sales 
Offices, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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HE good people of Boston are justly 

proud of their famous Tea Party of 
1774. But they're downright wild over 
their Ted party of 1946. 

The Ted party is a 6 ft. 2 in., 180-lb. 
slugger who whacks the covers off base- 
balls. Ted Williams is his full name, and 
he’s the greatest batter in baseball. 

Some of the experts claim he’s the 
greatest hitter of the era, maybe of all 
time. He’s been labeled a second Babe 
Ruth, a second Ty Cobb, a second 
Rogers Hornsby. But he isn’t a second 
anyone. He’s the first Ted Williams. 

This is his fifth season with the Bos- 


“MR. HIT" 


ton Red Sox— and what a season it’s 
turning out to be! He’s leading both 
leagues in home runs, runs scored and 
runs-batted-in. He broke up the All- 
Star game with two home runs; then, 
the following week, poked three homers 
in one game! 

Tall, trim Ted was born in San Diego, 
California, on October 30, 1918. He 
graduated. from Garfield Grammar 
School into Horace Mann Junior High, 
and thence into Herbert Hoover High. 


He was a pitcher in those days, and @ 
pretty good one, too. 

He broke into the “big leagues in’ 
1938 — and didn’t make good with @ 
bang. He didn’t make good, period: 
After a season in the minor leagues, he 


returned to the Red. Sox. This time he 


clicked, hitting a very neat .327. 

Anybody who can hit .300 or better, 
in the big time, is hot stuff. Well, in hig 
four full seasons with the Sox, Ted hag 
batted .327, .344, .406 and 356! 

In 1941 and ’42, Ted led the Amer 
can League in batting, runs scored and 
home runs. He enlisted in Navy Avias 
tion at the end of the 42 season, and @ 
served as a flying instructor. 


WHICH TENNIS STRINGS DID THE ARMY AND NAVY 
ADOPT FOR USE ALL OVER THE WORLD? 


STRINGS OF 


pu par NYLON 


Whet kind of tennis strings will you play with this year? 
Take a tip from Uncle Sam’s experience. In the war, the 
Army and Navy supplied thousands of rackets to every 
fighting front. These strings really had to “take it’’—had 
to stand exposure to every climate...to moisture ...to hard 
usage. They tested all types of materials used for tennis 
racket strings . . . chose nylon . . . purchased over a half 
a million strings. 

Here’s why they chose nylon! Water doesn’t harm nylon 
strings. Nylon strings don’t fray. They stay lively ... have 
extra-long wear. Try nylon yourself this year. In new 
rackets or restringing jobs . . . at your dealer’s. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 509, 
Arlington, N. J. 
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The Navy did something for Ted. Be- 
fore fhe war, Ted was known as a 
“pop-off.” He was always telling peo- 


' ple how great he was. Everything he 


said happened to be true. But you just 
don’t go around waving your press 
clippings. 

On the field, Ted just lived for his 


® turn at bat. Catching fly balls was 


rather boring, and insofar as chasing 
hits was concerned — heaven forbid! 
Ted just loafed after the ball. This 
made him as popular as mumps with 
the fans and his teammates: 

One day Ted announced he was fed 
up with baseball and would prefer to 
be a fireman. Boston played Chicago 
the next afternoon. When Ted came to 
bat, Jimmy Dykes, the Chicago man- 
ager, beat on a pipe in the dugout, then 
wailed like a fire engine siren. Up and 
down the dugout, the players yelled: 
“Get your rubber boots!” . . . “Do we 
roll on this alarm?” . . . “I wanna be 
a fireman!” 

The story went around the league. 
For the rest of the season, Ted was 
always greeted with a wailing and cries 
of, “Fireman! Save my che-e-e-e-ild!” 

But, like the $18 suit with two pairs 
of pants, those days are gone forever. 
Ted is now the favorite pin-up boy of 
Boston. He hustles all the time, is a 
real team man and is almost modest. 

As you can see in the accompanying 
pictures, the secret of Ted’s hitting lies 
in his loose, easy swing. He doesn’t ap- 
pear to swing very hard. But he gets 
terrific power with a last-instant wrist- 
whip. 

Most sluggers are famous for swing- 
ing at bad pitches and striking out a lot. 
Not so Ted. He has eyes like an eagle’s. 
He never “cuts” at the pitch unless it 
is “right in there.” 

That makes him a very tough cookie 
for opposing pitchers. 

When enemy pitchers look at Ted, 
They moan aloud and shake their head 
And wish they hadda stood in bed! 

— HerMaNn L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


wing in baseball, beat 
| out by Ted Williams, Boston slugger. 
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BOY—What’s the matter with Willie, Coach? We need him to win! 
COACH—As I told the gym class, an athlete’s only as good as his feet. 

























WILLIE—Gee, coach, I don’t seem to have any spring or drive in my legs! 
COACH—Better go to your shoe store and get a pair of canvas shoes with 
“P-F”! It means Posture Foundation and it’s a built-in feature to keep 
the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. Gives you more 
“staying power” and helps keep leg ngiscles from tiring. 



























BOY— Wow! Lookit Willie since he got those ““P-F”’ shoes! 
COACH—He’s getting better all the time! My hat’s off to B. F. Goodrich 
and Hood /Rubber Company for developing “P-F’’—there’s nothing else 
like it. 







1 This rigid wed a 
feet in their mote 
normal position. 


2 This sponge rubber 
cushion protects the 
sensitive crea of the 
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] means 
Posture Foundation 


Exclusive with 
B. F. Goodrich 


or 
HOOD RUBBER CO, 






coacH—Nice going, Anchor man—that’s 
3 wins today—high jump, hurdles, and 
relay! 

wittt—And my feet still feel like a mil- 
lion—thanks to “P-F.” 



















“Tops, don’t miss. 


HENRY V (Two Cities Film. 

Mii Released by United Artists. 
Produced and Directed by 
Laurence Olivier.) 


The Editors have chosen Laurence 
| Ollivier’s production of Shakespeare's 
| Henry V as their Movie-of-the-Month 
__ for September. 

Shakespeare has been at- 
tempted on the screen before (A 












HANDY HELPER'S 


bw built Jl NGLE 
bit 
of dis? Quiz N210 
What stops a 
¥ loose-leaf, ring- 
8 hole tear? 
What keeps 
the pages nice 
ef and neat 
And guarantees 
the set's 
complete? 











Fer Your Guidance 

When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastie ines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
readers are ised to read an advertisement 
sending money for stamps. If the 
mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you, in addition to any 
or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
other stamps known os “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a_price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps, 









og must for them and return the ones you 
not to . Hf you do not intend to 
buy ony of the “approval” stamps, return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
eddress in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 














“STAMP FINDER’’! 
Seas es 


you instantly to 
oe ae chet ol’ inciting 
Sehaus taunes, aio. an HEE ts 
Sir teting 25 Pestanet 


Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 






STAMP COMPANY, 





SENIORS: | 2!., 7%...cit 
jormoct an: line of 
GRADUATION AME CARDS. 


40: commission. west prices. 
and le kit. Write to 
WNTCRAFT, 1425 E. Elm St., 
ton 5S, Pa. 





“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Midsummer's Night 
Dream and Romeo 
and Juliet), such 
undertakings have 
caused most critics 
to admonish sober- 
ly, “It can’t be 
done.” Eavov TE OP THe MoVTHEa 

Now it has been  ovie-of-the-Month 
done! And Lau- 
rence Olivier merits 
high praise as a di- 
rector and as an actor. Henry V is 
the finest film we’ve seen in a long time. 
It should make Shakespeare come alive 
for many people who, up to now, have 
considered him a scholars’ playwright. 

Olivier could not have chosen a bet- 
ter play for his initial screen treatment 
of Shakespeare. Henry V is the rugged, 
straight-forward story of young King 
Harry (Olivier) as he proves his worth 
and that of his country in battle against 
France. 

The battle of Agincourt, one of the 
most exciting in English history, is the 
center of the action. (Agincourt was 
the occasion when the English archers 
with their longbows conclusively proved 
their superiority over the heavily ar- 
mored French. The longbow was at 
Agincourt what the atomic bomb was 
at Hiroshima.) Events leading up to 
the battle and the thoughts of the men 
as they prepare to fight serve to remind 
us that, whatever the weapon, wars are 
much the same in all centuries. 

As the film begins, Olivier takes us 
back into the 16th century with shots 
of the Old Globe Theatre where Henry 
V is being enacted in the manner of 
Shakespeare’s day. 

As a one-man Chorus describes the 
distant sea and battlefield which the 
Old Globe audience is to imagine, the 
camera shifts subtly.-It leaves the Old 
Globe, its audience and _ restricted 
stage. From here on, the setting takes 
on the illusion of reality. At the end 
of the film the camera returns to the 
Old Glebe for the closing scenes. 

But meantime, we have witnessed the 
breathtaking spectacle of Agincourt — 
its siege and debacle, the decadent ele- 
gance of the French court, and one of 
the most charming love scenes ever re- 
corded — that between the French prin- 
cess, Kate (Renee Asherson), and the 
bluff Harry. 


a. 
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Artists for Henry V 








All of the cast perform their roles 
with art and spirit. Shakespeare’s 
poetry is fresh, exact, and exciting ag’ 
they deliver it to you. Robert Krasker’s 
technicolor photography is deserving of 
special comment. He boldly experi-) 
mented with perspective and color, and? 
has achieved rare success. z 

It is remarkable that, although scenes ~ 
have been somewhat cut and re-j 
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arranged, none of Shakespeare’s essen- woul 

tial meaning has been lost. ess 

Sound the bugles, men, for Mr. O. WR ant / 
and Mr. S.! * 

CLAUDIA AND DAVID (20th @ Not al 

i Century Fox. Produced by mg. The: 

Walter Lang. Directed by as, dir 

William Perlberg.) ichen : 

tment 


A few years ago, we saw a delightful “ 
film entitled Claudia. It was the*story 


of a charming, if unpredictable, girl In Joe 
whose friends worried whether she was prep 
grown-up enough to get married. Bbles, 
Claudia and David relates the further @urchase 
adventures of Claudia (Dorothy Mc- 4 ad bett 
Guire) and her young husband David @* ializ 
(Robert Young). Although concerned pe Past 
with such domestic troubles as measles ‘pesh the 
and women’s driving, the dialogue 
seems fresh and natural. Wi 
We think Dorothy McGuire is the Feedi: 


gal to watch this year. She has the 945 the 













naturalness of Ingrid Bergman and a Wi 
fine sense of movement and expression. poms, 
Currently, she walks off with top act- @hly for 
ing honors in some very different roles food 
—the deaf mute in The Spiral Staircase od sal 
and a weary-of-it-all lady in Till the, iness 
End of Time. Claudia and David proves inals, « 
her equally adept at comedy. nd the 
p in e 
MOVIE CHECKLIST busin 
Drama: “““Henry V. “The Stranger. ated | 
“Till the End of Time. ““Anna and the “‘@ther in 
King of Siam. ~“Notorious. ““They Were There 





Sisters. “~The Searching Wind. 






eB way 



















Comedy: “”“*“Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Claudia and David. ““Monsieur Beau- “tad Yo 
caire. “Two Guys from Milwaukee. #ter it 
“~<A Scandal in Paris. ~““Cluny Brown. hipped 
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Musical: “Night and Day. “Blue Skies. 
Western: ““Smoky. “Bad Bascomb. 
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a %) This Business of Food 


olor, and By Franklin R. Zeran 
Vocational Editor 


OW many different kinds of jobs 






i 





zh scenes 


and re- A beginner can start as cook appren- 








oS Cssems would you say there are in the tice, cook’s helper, counter man, or 
taurant business? The National Res- assistant in a specialized field such as 
t Mr. O. Biirant Association says there are forty- ice cream making. In large restaurants 
ar! there are jobs as vegetable preparers, 
{1D (20th § Notvall of them have to do with cook- sandwich makers, salad workers, soda 
uced by ie. There are executive and office posi- fountain dispensers, beverage dispen- 
cted by ‘ons, dining room service, pantry work, ers. With a minimum of training on the 
hen and bake shop, the service de- job, a boy or girl can do the work of 
lelightful ment, and jobs called “miscellane- porter, dish washer, or bus boy. They 
he* story i” can advance to waiter or waitress, food 
ble, girl J Joe’s Diner, the cook is THE cook, Checker, food tabulator, hostess, counter 
‘she was ™e Prepares soup, salad, meat, vege- Supervisor. The non-food jobs include 
ed. Mbles, and pastry — unless pastry is housekeeper, purchasing agent, dining 
e further jgurchased from a wholesaler. In larger 700M manager, assistant food produc- 
thy Mc- mad better restaurants each job is highly tion manager, food production manager, 
d David pecialized. Salads are not touched by 8Ssistant and general manager. Restau- 
cerned pe pastry cook; the bus boy does not ants also must have bookkeepers, tele- 
measles ash the dishes. phone operators, typists, or multigraph 
dialogue operators, maintenance men, store room 
Where Do We Eat — Out? ie and even laundry operators and 
es an Feeding America is big business. In — aA i Ree laeas aid ania ie 
as the 945 there were 170,000 restaurants in 2 
1. and a Me U. S., not including hotel dining PrePerved in, its own department, sepe- 
pression. doms, industrial cafeterias operated not by actual walls The ihe whe wai - 
top act- Gly for employees of large concerns,  .aja4s work over lon rn of fruit and 
ent roles food operations in any place where “ys ‘ 4 hi mes , 
staircase od sales are secondary to the main Peon: a ha ae oe ae 
Till the siness —as in drug stores, bus ter- ahs ae ee en ee eee 
d proves Minals, etc. The same general conditions for dressings may boss the salad work- 
§ the ot Paty a i he mele ers. Meats and pastries are the separate 
Sin eff se! hether th t ei responsibility of highly skilled people. 
© Nempliany a party gus Air-cooled kitchens and mechanical 
; f dishwashers, beaters, slicers, mixers, re- 
gory on ated = school, industry, hospital, or duce hand labor to a minimum. State 
Bag Fh on — ; : and city sanitation and health laws pro- 
7 There are jobs in the food business all tect both patrons and workers. 
leopatra. ee 2Y from an Idaho potato patch to Colleges offer two- and four-year 
ur Beau. ee’ York City’s Waldorf-Astoria. Food, courses, High schools give basic train- 
ee. fter it is grown, has to be packaged, jing in home economics departments; 
, Brown, Wpipped, prepared, served, and sold food trades schools have both short and 
ue Skies. ore than once before it nourishes and Jong-term courses, both in foods and 
comb. leases (we hope!) the man or woman administration. 


ho pays the check. 

People in the food business should 
e food and like to work with it — not 
nerely like to eat! They must be trained 
Wor the work if they want to advance to 
he higher and better paid positions. 


Food for Thought 
The heart of the restaurant is food 
and those who are thinking of the food 
business should think about these ques- 
tions: 













YES 
1 am able to read and follow recipes. 

1 like to handle food and cook for others. 

| have won prizes for my cooking. 

1 am willing to give personal service to others. 
1 am able to judge flavor and readiness of 
food by smell, taste, or appearance. 

1 am willing to work in hot rooms, if necessary 
to be on my feet. 

1 can follow directions. 

1 can take criticism and profit by it. 

1 have a memory for detail. 


i : Affirmative answers to these questions indicate interest and aptitude only. They do not constitute 









































t role. 





\ a score indicative of occupational qualifications. J 







THE PEN 
for Easier Writing 


When your fountain pen point is 


geared to the way you write, you'll 
find that it’s actually fun to write. 





















































Smooth, quick-starting Esterbrook 
fountain pen points are made in a 
wide variety of styles to give you the 
right point for the way you write. 


All Renew-Points fit any Esterbrook 

Fountain Pen. Complete pen $1.50 

up. New Renew-Points 25c, 75c each. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
er The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 




























® numbered point styles 


Gstertrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 














Huh? 


| A French-Canadian sergeant was in 
charge of a group of marching Cana- 
dian airmen. He was just learning Eng- 
Tish and had not fully mastered the 
“language. The flight of airmen was 
halted. The sergeant wanted to give 
~ them the order to mark time, but could 
‘not think of the appropriate words in 
English. Finally after thinking hard for 
> a couple of minutes, he said: “Quick- 
| march, but don’t go anywhere.” 
, Magazine Digest 


Stubborn Conclusion 


: SAN FRANCISCO — A reader, after 
| carefully digesting reports of the atomic 
© = bomb test, wrote the San Francisco 
|. Chronicle: “The most obvious conclu- 
_ sion to be drawn from Operation Cross- 
> roads would seem to be that in future 
| wars naval vessels should be manned 


by goats.” 


That’s a Joke, Son! 


‘s A northern spy — Union, that is — tip- 
| toed into our office the other day dis- 
| _ guised as an author to report that Sen- 
ator Claghorn now has his eye on the 
book business. He refuses to read any 
reviews by Sterling North. In fact, he 
* won't read anything unless it is printed 
on paper made from southern pine. He 
"has resigned from the Book-of-the- 
_ Month Club because he found out that 
» the president’s name is Sherman. 


Columbia University Press 


Associated Press 


Boe 
















None, Indeed! 
Sign on a South Side theater mar- 


“2 SHOCKING PICTURES 

LIVE WIRE 

AND THEN THERE WERE 
NONE.” 


Chicago Sup 






‘ve certainly 
indeed .. .” 







With Liberty and... 


A lecal schoolteacher reports to us 
that all term one of the little lads in her 
class .recited the Pledge to the Flag 
every morning with ease, confidence, 
and reverence, and it wasn’t-until last 
week that she realized that he has been 
under certain misapprehensions about 
the words of it. She happened to edge 
over to his vicinity at the opening of 
one of the final sessions of the class and 
was startled to hear him start off, “I 
pledge a legion to my flag and to the 
republic of Richard Sands, one nation 


and a vegetable . . .” 
The New Yorker 


Negative Version 


Russian Foreign Minister Molotov 
coined a word during his sessions with 
the British and American representa- 
tives. He had observed the way they in- 
dicated approval by nodding and saying 
“Okay.” Later, when Molotov wanted 
to indicate disapproval, he shook his 
head from side to side and declared: 
“Nokay.” 

Leonard Lyons 
Nero Switch 


Gordon Jenkins, Bob Burns’ music 
conductor, was the only member of the 
troupe who stayed behind while Burns 
did his broadcasts in New York. for 
two weeks. 

“How are you going to spend your 
Thursdays while I’m away?” Bob asked 
him. 

“Oh,” replied Jenkins, “I'll just sit 
here and fiddle while Burns roams.” 

Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


The Ayes of Texas 


An all-Texas company of the U. S. 
Army was stationed in Africa during 
the war. When they arrived, their Texas- 
born captain told them: “Our job is 
promoting good neighborliness. Among 
other things, we’ve got to humor the 
natives. If they say Africa is bigger than 


Texas, agree with them!” 
Paso Tech News, El] Paso, Texas 


Strategy Backfired 


The following advertisement 
peared in a German newspaper: 

“The gentleman who found a purse 
with money in the Blumenstrasse is re- 
quested to forward it to the address of 
the loser, as he was recognized.” 

A few days later this reply appeared 
in the same paper: 

“The recognized gentleman who 
picked up a purse in the Blumenstrasse 


requests the loser to call at his home.” 
Printer’s Ink, Feb. 1896 


Such Brass! 
Nora: “Elmer says he’s going to marry 
the prettiest girl in town.” 
Dora: “The idea! Why, I don’t even 
know him!” 


ap- 


- Austin- (Texas) Pioneer 


Toll Switch 


Bing Crosby tells of driving with the: 
late Robert Benchley, noted humorist,” 
across a toll-bridge where the cop on 
duty was impolite. Twice they drove” 
across the bridge, and each time the © 
cop was surly when Benchley gave him ~ 


the 25-cent fee. 


The third time, when the cop reached ~ 
for Benchley’s 25 cents, the coin could 7 
not be dislodged from Benchley’s hand. ~ 
In fact, the whole arm — it was a prop ~ 


— came off. Benchley drove off, leaving © 
the startled cop holding the 25 cents | 


and the arm. 

But the cop’s whistle forced Bench- 
ley back. “Wise guy?” snarled the cop. 
Benchley took the arm back, shook his 


head, and said: “Y'know, officer—I | 


never missed it.” 


Leenaré Leone 


Proof 


On a visit to the White House, Edgar 
Bergen was stopped at the gate by 
Secret Service men and asked to pro- 
duce identification. 

Edgar went through his pockets but 
could find nothing that satisfied the 


ae 


guards. Finally, he said, “All I’ve got is ~ 


Charlie McCarthy here.” 

He opened the grip in which he car- 
ried Charlie. The dummy sat up and 
said, “Yeah, fellows, he’s Edgar Ber- 
gen.” 


The Secret Service men waved Edgar * 


into the White House without fur- 
ther ado. 
C5eronet 


Changing Times 
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Ad in Dublin (Ireland) Opinion. | 


For Sale: One green talking parrot. 


Owner no longer shares parrot’s poli- 


tical opinions. 
After All — 
Chap walked into Sam Goldwyn’s 


office on a cold, rainy day. He remarked : 


to the producer: “Awful out, isn’t it?” 
“Sure is,” 


what can you expect in weather like 
this?” 

















“I'm quitting my ° 
Want to see Jom F-=8 poem 


Variety 


replied Goldwyn, “but | 
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YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 





ERVING 


, with the | 
humorist, / 


© COp on | 
ley drove ~ 
time the 
gave him 
p reached 
oin could — 
2y’s hand. , 
as @ prop 
t, leaving 
25 cents 
é 
d Bench- ° ; 
3 Ho have aDad like this! 
shook his 
officer — I 
aenardé Laons 
se, Edgar No fies on Pop—he’s still a champ at 
ate b heart. And wait till he hits his stride 
g y 
1 to pro- again, in Keds. He probably grew up 
in these shoes of athletes. 
ckets but : 
sfied the For fancy dodging and fast 
"ve got is running, you can count on Keds’ 
traction soles. They really take hold. 
h be sone And you're protected from jars and 
aa én jolts so muscles don’t get played out 
and tired. 
od Edgar Keds let your feet really exercise 
out fur- to grow strong, and health gets a 
Cisne good stirring up too. Get Dad on the 
team; he’ll enjoy the games in 
Opinion. Keds. They help everyone be better 
; parrot. at all sports. You can forget your feet 
t's poli- while you make champ plays in these 
Shoes of Champions. 
oldwyn’s 
emarked 
n't it?” : 
nm, “but They’re not Keds unless the Name 
ther like Keds appears on the Shoe. 
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Color Photograph by 
John Paul Pennebaker 
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Trim and Slim—They’'re a Thing!...The new “TRIUMPH” 
writing instruments by Sheaffer. Slick Chicks will find 
“TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY the Last Shout. Dainty size—glid- Oily Gui Bryne, pen-pretedl 
ing, glassy writing action —non-jab point on pencil — de- ing SKRIP comes in the bottle with 
signed and finished to snuggle in purse or grace a Sock the convenient Top Well! Keeps 
Frock ... And the VALIANT is Strictly HE—big in size—a yar See Se eee oe 

25c—School size, 15c. Twelve 
Sockeroo for stamina—an old Smoothy in action. Try these 
finest of all writing instruments— Sheaffer's New ‘““TRIUMPHS’”’ 
—they’re on The Buttered Side, but Def! 


brilliant colors. 


Sheaffer's Fineline Leads —thick or 





thin—to fit your pencil regardless Bhi 


“ of make or model . . . Stronger, # 
S M4 ft A = i £ R'S smoother-writing, longer-lasting ¥ 
VALIANT or VALIANT TUCKAWAY pen, ...Indelible, black, blue, green BY: 
$12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. os - and red. Regular size, 25c. 
Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range TRIUMPH School size, 15c. 


of Colors. 











LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with 
Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 2 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time; 3 P.M. Eastern Daylight Time. 





Copyright 1946, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Ca, 
# Trademark Keg. U. 5. Pat, Off, 








CO (pp. 6, 7) 

th week a different member of the United Nations 

discussed in these pages. The treatment of the ar- 

and their companion lesson suggestions will cover 
aspect of the nation’s history, the critical turning 
is in its development, outstanding events and person- 
jes identified with it, and finally the cultural contributions 
by that country to the world. All, or any one of these, 

y foreshadow for the student the ideological approach or 

itude of the country as an active member of the United 

ions. 

The history of Mexico is closely identified with certain 
of our own. Today one cannot travel throughout the 
west without finding evidences of its influence on 
hand. Much of the architecture, foods, expressions, 

i many other obvious features are colored by our good 

ghbor south of the border. It is not wholly attributable 

the historical coincidence that large sections of our coun- 
once belonged to Mexico. Today those vestiges are 
ht and it is rather to be noted that they now stem 

wely from the vitality across the Rio Grande. Despite the 

favorable rate of exchange, travelers flock to Mexico and 

ith few exceptions are refreshed by their experiences, 
enged by the vision of that country at work. 

Mexico, aside from being one of the “up-and-coming” 

fions of the world, is one of the oldest. The ancient crafts 

i designs have come down almost unchanged and today 

ye affected taste in that country. They are marked for 

vitality both in color and design. Symbolism now 
es a different purpose, and one may see Aztec gods 

i zodiacs on American coffee tables and in tiling on 

ildings. 

For appreciation of Mexico, why not have the students 

her pictures (old and new) of samples of their crafts, 

i other bits of historical data. These will brighten the 

ssroom and many simple analogies of past Mexican his- 

with that of today can be drawn visually. 






















tivity 





1. Have several students prepare oral reports on some of 
t personalities identified with Mexico’s history. Some of 
fm might be; Montezuma and Cortes, Costilla, Juarez 
i Maximillian, Diaz, and more recently, one on Aleman 


n-protect- gpresident elect). Suggest that in their preparation of topics 

bottle with brighten their reports with some specific incident. (Ex. 

all! K meeting between Montezuma and Cortes with a de- 

* N€€PS Btintion easily obtained from pictures or encyclopedias of 

jular size, Me setting; Juarez and Maximillian, with a contrast in 

c. Twelve grounds and type of the two men. What did each rep- 
nt? etc.) 

; 2. Trace the growth of Spanish church rule. What con- 
—thick or Bibutions did the missionaries make? What festivals are held 
egardless Bhich combine religious holidays with pagan symbols~and 
Stronger, @ilor of the natives? (Back issues of Natl. Geographic can 
er-lasting §@ used. ) 
ue, green | 3. Trace on the map the routes of the Spanish conquis- 
ize, 25c, Mors Up into our own Southwest and into California. Tie 


an oral report of the Texas Revolt, and our Civil War 
iod. Bring out the great benefits to the United States de- 
d from our payment for this territory. 

4. List on the board names and dates of chief political 

es in Mexico’s history. Can students name personalities 

our Own government to correspond with the dates? (Ex. 

acoln and Grant vs. Juarez and Maximillian. ) 










5. Baseball has recently taken Mexico by storm. Who are 
some of the players who have left our leagues to play on 
Mexican teams? How will this help our “good neighbor 
policy”? Can anyone in the class contrast the records of 
the teams? 
Discussion 

What were the two turning points in Mexico’s history 
since the beginning of Spanish rule? Costilla belonged to 
the old regime, but he did the country a better service than 
Diaz. What was it? Did Cardenas’ seizure of foreign oil 
properties help Mexico? How? What contributions did 
Mexico make to the Allied war effort? What role has Mexico 
played to date in the United Nations? Considering her his- 
tory and present advances what would you assume her role 
will be in the future? We have benefitted from having 
Mexico as a neighbor. How has she benefitted from us? 


References 

“Mexico” (Special issue), Senior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 

“Flags of All Nations,” New York, Crowell, 1946. 

“Rolling Down to Mexico,” 16mm. film, sound, 2 reels, 
20 min., Pan American Union, Section of Motion Pictures, 
Washington 6, D. C. (Borrower pays transportation charges 
and insures for $50.) 


BIKINI BOMB TESTS (pp. 10, 11) 

The tests conducted at Bikini Atoll in July have been 
widely discussed in press and radio. What reactions have 
students to offer? What is meant by Operation Crossroads? 
What suggestions as good citizens can students advance for 
the control of the atom bomb? To what peaceful use could 
atomic energy be put, and how would its use then affect 
society as we know it? 


PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE (p. 5) 


Conduct a simple test on this picture-page. Give the class 
a few minutes to pick out the essential facts: 1. treaty coun- 
tries; 2. which allies will not sign certain treaties; 3. the 
role of the small nations at the conference. Now close the 
magazine and rapidly quiz class on above. 
Discussion 

Can we with any degree of accuracy predict what form 
the final treaties will take? What would you suggest as a 
counter-attack to suspicioris existing between the Eastern 
and Western powers? 


THIS BUSINESS OF FOOD (p. 33) 


“Feeding America is big business,” writes Dr. Franklin 
R. Zeran, Specialist on Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance. From his vantage point in the U. S. Office of Education 
he has something encouraging to say about the scope and 
variety of opportunities open in the food industries for all 
young men and women considering part time work or a pos- 
sible future career. Students will find the brief questionnaire 
which accompanies the article simple to fill out. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


CLEVELAND’S BIRTHDAY: 1-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-d; 6-b, 

DOWN MEXICO WAY: 8, 8, 9, 6, 2, 10, 4, 5, 1, 7. 

BIKINI BOMB TEST: 1-a; 2-c; 3-d; 4-b; 5-c. 

PEACE CONFERENCE: 1-Norway; werent 3-Germany, | 
Japan, Austria; 4-Evatt; 5-Canada. 





Editorial Program 
(Concluded from page 1-T) 


NEWS ROUND-UP in each issue, treating each incident in 
our well-known “What Happened” and “What's Behind It” 
technique. 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP — THIS IS THE WAY 

Thirty-two articles dealing with various aspects of local 
and state government — and tangentially with federal gov- 
ernment. These will stress the contribution the students can 
make to their local communities by understanding how they 
are run, and by inaugurating or taking part in programs to 
improve those communities. Examples of how specific com- 
munities have met problems of local government will be 
used to give the material the concreteness necessary to make 
it interesting and valuable. 


CLEVELAND CELEBRATES A BIRTHDAY 


DOES YOUR TOWN KNOW WHERE IT IS GOING? 
The new concepts of and the urgent need for com- 
munity planning. 


FILLING THE COMMUNITY CHEST. In October, a 
timely discussion of Community Chest drives — how 
they are set up, why they were started, their value 
to the community, etc. 


COMMUNITY FIRE FIGHTERS. Coinciding with Fire 
Prevention Week. 


ELECTING LOCAL OFFICIALS. Which officials are 
elected, and how. Party organizations; how some 
become corrupt “machines,” and what the voters 
can do in the primaries. 

POLITICS BEGINS AT HOME. The actual mechanics 
of elections; the pros and cons of different methods; 
how students can help get good government locally. 

LOCAL PRESSURE GROUPS. Who they are and what 
they seek to do. 


YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. Timed to tie in with National 
Book Week, November 1-7. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD MEETS. To appear during 
American Education Week (Nov. 8-15), and article 
on the administration of public schools. 


iNDUSTRIAL-CIVIC COOPERATION. Illustrated by 
the stories of Endicottville, N. Y. and Binghamton, 
N.Y. 


REGULATING TRAFFIC. 
POLICE PROTECTION IN YOUR TOWN. 
MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


ADMINISTERING LOCAL JUSTICE. The different 
kinds of local courts, judges, juries, etc. 


BICYCLE COURTS. Experiences of youth in setting 
up their own courts, as in Rutland, Vt., Berkeley, 
Calit.. and Winnetka, IIL. 


FOR A HEALTHY COMMUNITY. 
COOPERATIVE HOSPITALS. 

KEEPING YOUR FOOD CLEAN, 

LICENSING LOCAL BUSINESS. 

THE LOCAL WATER SUPPLY. 

GARBAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

PAYING LOCAL BILLS. 

COMMUNITY, COUNTY, AND STATE RECORDS. 


A PLACE TO PLAY. Local and state parks and p. 
grounds. 


MUSIC AND THEATER. 
ART FOR EVERYONE. 


BEAUTIFYING YOUR COMMUNITY. 
LEARNINS IN MUSEUMS. 


LIVING MEMORIALS. The increasing interest in “livi 
memorials” such as parks, recreation centers, he 
pitals, museums, etc. 


BUILDING UP YOUR TOWN. 


CASE OF THE BUSY BANK. Story of the Franklig 
Square (Long Island) National Bank and how 
has become a community center, cooperating wit 
high school students, civic groups, and local store 
in a program of community betterment. 


I AM AN AMERICAN DAY. A summation of the require 
ments and values of good citizenship, to tie in wit 
“I Am an American Day,” May 18. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Once a month a portion of one issue will be devotec 
the special, detailed treatment of a particular subject. Spe 
Issues for the current year will be: 


PUCLIC GEALTH (October 14) 
ARGENTINA (November 25) 
LABOR UNIONS (January 13) 

THE PHILIPPINES (February 17) 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS (March 17) 
SOUTH AFRICA (April 14) 

THE FAMILY (May 12) 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER EDITION 


Every week your free copy of World Week will cont 
the regular four-page Teacher Edition like this one. O 
a month, however, beginning next week, Scholastic Teae 
will be expanded to sixteen or more pages and will con 
a variety of valuable educational features, including artic 
editorials, audio-visual materials, radio programs (prepa 
by Federal Radio Education Commission), speech 
debate features, educational news, and new books. It 
be edited by William D. Boutwell. 


Dates on which major editorial units will apg 
will be announced two or three weeks in advance 
the Table of Contents. 








